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In the present crisis 


If we are to combat the fanatical spirit of enemy youth with the spirit of 
democracy in American youth, we cannot afford to wait any longer, we can- 
not leave it to chance— 





We must TEACH democracy 


systematically . methodically . not incidentally 


—teach American children how to “live” in a democracy—equip them to fight 
the false doctrines of Nazism’s “education for death.” 


The foremost means for carrying out this practical objective is the 


* DEMOCRACY SERIES x 


A COMPLETE BASAL PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 
FOR DEMOCRACY—Primer through Grade 8 


CuTricuat AND CHARTERS, EpiTors 


Now STATE ADOPTED in 15 STATES and 2 TERRITORIES; and used in 
THOUSANDS of independent CITIES, TOWNS, AND COUNTIES. New 
units are adopting the program daily. 





“There is no choice for true Americans. ...It is our duty to TEACH that our 
American ideals are the most desirable, without apology, without spurious concern for ‘aca- 
demic freedom,’ be eg or ‘open-mindedness.’ WE MUST TEACH DEMOCRACY.” 

> a McG.urkn, in the Arkansas Journal of Education, January, 1942 


“It’s time to TEACH democracy . . We are engaged in a titanic life-and-death 
struggle, initiated by evil men — new and ominous ideas about government—ideas that 
have hypnotized people in many parts of the world, particularly young people. .. . the schools 
of the nation should immediately start TEACHING democracy, not incidentally but 
systematically.” 

Don C. Rocsrs, District Superintendent, Chicago Schools (in School and Society) 


“Too long we have assumed that democracy needs no teaching, that young Americans 
will grow up automatically to be alert, diligent, discriminating, patriotic citizens. But 
evidence is ample that this is a false notion. Democracy needs to be TAUGHT in as definite 
and orderly a way as arithmetic or the English language.” 

JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon (Editorial, January, 1942) 











THE SERIES: SCHOOL FRIENDS—Primer; LET’S TAKE TURNS—Book One; ENJOYING 
OUR LAND—Book Two; YOUR LAND AND MINE—Book Three; TOWARD 
FREEDOM—Book Four; PIONEERING IN DEMOCRACY—Book Five; THE WAY OF DEMOC- 
RACY—Book Six; THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY—Book Seven; WORKING FOR DEMOCRACY 
—Book Eight. 
For High Schools: THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY (Russell-Briggs) 
For Teachers: INDOCTRINATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY (Pittenger) 
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PREPARED TO SERVE As 
USUAL 


There is no function of our national life in which the strengthening of our 
morale is more important than in public school education. There is no 
reason to be pessimistic. The teaching staff can continue and even 
improve the quality of its service. Textbook equipment can be kept up 


to the mark with very small per capita expenditure. 


We have been furnishing schools with textbooks for 106 years and expect 


to continue that service, as normal as possible, "for the duration." 


We manufacture our books in our own factory in Cincinnati. We have 
in hand, or in sight under present priority rules, all materials to continue 
the manufacture and supply of our publications: and the personnel of 
our factory, our office and our service force in the field has been well 


maintained. 


Also we are continuing the maintenance and development of our EDI- 
TORIAL program. One of the most important projects for spring 
production is a new HEALTH SERIES which will eventually cover the 
entire span of grades one to twelve. The ninth-year book, ADVEN- 
TURES IN GROWING UP, is now available; the more advanced high 
school books will be published in a few days; and the elementary division 


of the series will be available this spring. 


We respectfully offer our services in carrying on education "as usual''— 
plus the eleven new activities recommended by the "Educational Policies 


Commission." 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Pike Street 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 














Eritorial Comment. . . 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM ADOPTED 
The Representative Assembly at its adjourned session on 


April 2 completed the adoption of the following eight- 
point public school legislative program to be presented to 
the legislature of 1943: 


State guaranteed foundation program for elementary and high 
schools. 


2. State emergency supplement of $1,000,000 for teachers’ salaries. 
3. 
4. State appropriation of $4.00 per annum for every elementary 


Adequate state appropriations for institutions of higher education. 


and high school student transported. 


5. Annual state appropriation of $75,000 for supervision. 
6. 
7 
8 


Annual state appropriation of $95,000 for school libraries. 


. Continuing contract law for teachers. 


Four-year term for county superintendents. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PROGRAM 
Not a peg can be turned toward securing enactment of 


this program until teachers themselves understand it. There- 
fore, we urge all of you teachers and school administrators 
of Tennessee to make an earnest study of the program as it 
is explained in the following paragraphs. Supplement this 
explanation with information concerning the probable 
effect of each point in the program on the public schools 


of your county or city. 


Fortify yourselves with facts, 


figures, and arguments which will answer every possible 
objection to the program. Then, and not until then, will 
we be ready to start our campaign to sell our program to 
the public. 


State guaranteed foundation program for elementary and high 

schools. 

A. Foundation program for elementary schools. For a number 
of years the state guaranteed a foundation program for 
elementary schools,* consisting of 
(1) A per capita fund of $10.00 per student in average daily 

attendance. 

An equalization fund which guarantees that all counties 

levying and collecting an elementary schoo! tax of forty- 

five cents will have sufficient funds to maintain an eight- 
month elementary school term, pay teachers according to 

a salary schedule set up by the State Board of Education, 

and have available for operating expenses a sum equaling 

twenty per cent of teachers’ salaries. 

The Tennessee Education Association has accepted the state 
salary schedule adopted by the State Board of Education in 
1938-39 as the minimum salary schedule to be sought in the 
foundation program. At the present time the state is not 
paying this full schedule. ¥ 
The Legislature of 1943 will be requested to provide sufficient 
funds to pay in full the state salary schedule of 1938-39 for 
elementary teachers and to provide an increment of $5.00 per 
month to elementary school principals for every teacher, up to 
fifteen, under their supervision. (The present increment is 
$3.00 per teacher.) 

B. Foundation program for high schools. The state foundation 
program recommended for high schools includes 
(1) A per capita fund of $10.00 per student in A. D. A. 

(2) An equalization fund which guarantees that all counties 
levying and collecting a thirty-five cent high school tax 
will have sufficient funds to maintain a nine-month high 
school term, pay teachers according to a salary schedule 
set up by the State Board of Education (not less than 
the recommended schedule for elementary teachers), and 
have available for operating expenses a sum equaling 
twenty per cent of teachers’ salaries. The present number 
of high school teaching positions will be used as the base 
for determining the number of high school teaching 
positions allowed to equalization counties, provided that: 


(2 


*For a more complete description of Tennessee's plan for financing 


elementary and high schools, see the February issue of THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER. 
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a. No county will be allowed a smaller pupil-teacher ratio 
than twenty to one. 

b. One additional teacher will be allowed counties for 
every increase of twenty-five students in average daily 
attendance, and one teacher will be taken away for 
every decrease of twenty-five students in average daily 
attendance during the year preceding. 

c. Additional teaching positions may be allowed to 
counties now having a teacher-pupil ratio of more 
than one to twenty-five, if the State Board of Educa- 
tion deems such additional teachers to be necessary. 

The Legislature of 1943 will also be requested to guarantee 

that under the recommended foundation program no county 

will receive less state high school funds than it is entitled to 
receive under the present plan. 

ARGUMENT FOR THE RECOMMENDED FOUNDATION 

PROGRAM: THE STATE HAS AN OBLIGATION TO GUAR- 

ANTEE THAT EVERY COUNTY WHICH MAKES A REASON- 

ABLE EFFORT TO SUPPORT ITS OWN SCHOOLS WILL 

HAVE SUFFICIENT FUNDS TO GIVE ITS CHILDREN A 

DECENT MINIMUM PROGRAM OF ELEMENTARY AND 

HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


2. State emergency supplement of $1,000,000 for teachers’ salaries. 


This feature of the recommended program provides that the 
state shall set up $1,000,000 over and above its foundation pro- 
gram for elementary and high schools as an emergency supple- 
ment to teachers’ salaries. This fund shall be distributed to 
counties and cities alike on the basis of the number of elementary 
and high school teaching positions in the local unit, and the loca! 
unit must use all funds it receives from this source to supplement 
present teachers’ salaries during the emergency. 

A few of the more obvious justifications of the proposed emer- 

gency supplement for teachers’ salaries are 

A. The cost of living has advanced from twenty to forty per cent 
during the past two years. 

B. Salaries of workers in other fields have increased in propor- 
tion to the increased cost of living. 

C. Salaries of teachers in Tennessee have not been increased 
appreciably during the emergency. Following are some dis- 
tressing facts revealed by a recent study of the Tennessee 
Education Association involving 19,985 elementary and high 
school teachers and principals of the state: 

(1) Only fifty-three per cent of the elementary teachers of 
this state are receiving more than eighty dollars per 
month in salary. Practically all of the teachers receiving 
eighty dollars or less per month are paid on an eight- 
month basis. Hence, we are safe in saying that almost 
half of the elementary teachers of this state are receiving 
less than $650 per year in salary. 


(2) Only forty-eight per cent of our elementary school princi- 
pals are receiving over ninety dollars per month. 
(3) Due to the fact that most of our high school teachers 


have college degrees and that some of our cities and 
wealthier counties pay reasonably good salaries to high 
school teachers, the average for high school teachers’ 
salaries is somewhat larger than that for elementary 
teachers. However, forty-seven per cent of our high 
school teachers, excluding principals and vocational teach- 
ers, are receiving less than $1,000 per year for their 
services. 

As a result of these factors, there has been a turnover 

of approximately thirty per cent in the elementary and high 

school teaching personnel of the state during the past year. 

Following are some findings in a recent study, made by the 

Editor and the State High School Supervisor, of 455 high 

schools of the state, employing 4,652 teachers: 

(1) The number of changes in teacher positions was 1,356. 

(2) The percentage of teacher turnover was 29.2. 

(3) The average number of changes per school was three 

teachers. 

Evidence at hand indicates that the total picture would 

show a change in one-third of the teaching positions in 

the high schools of Tennessee during the current school 

year. 

(5) 9.3 per cent of the high school teachers have entered 

the military service. 

10.1 per cent of the high school teachers have entered 

defense training. 
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cent of the high school teachers who have 


(7) 22.2 per 


and entered some other line of work. 


3. Adequate state appropriations for institutions of higher learning 
An estimate of the exact financial needs of these institutions is 
not yet available, but adequate financial support is particularly 
imperative at this time because: 


A. The nation's war program has placed many new responsibilities 
on these institutions by demanding that they (I) offer new 
courses directly related to the war program, (2) adjust existing 
courses to the needs of the war program, (3) obtain new 
teachers or train present faculties to offer instruction in the 
new courses. 


B. The inducement of higher wages in other lines of work has 
made it increasingly difficult to obtain and hold capable in- 
structors in these institutions. 


C. In comparison with other states, Tennessee still ranks in the 
lowest quartile in (I) total state expenditures for higher 
learning, (2) expenditures per student, (3) valuation of school 
plant and equipment, and (4) average salary of faculty 
members. 

4. State appropriation of $4.00 per annum for every elementary 
and high school child transported. 

The state at present is paying approximately $4.00 per annum 
for each elementary student transported, but is paying none of 
the cost of high school transportation. 

The total cost per annum of transportation in Tennessee is 
approximately $12.00 per student transported more than two 
miles to the nearest school. Since the counties having the largest 
transportation load are frequently the ones least able to provide 
adequate transportation facilities, it is believed the state should 
pay at least one-third of the cost of both elementary and high 
school transportation. 

Annual state appropriation of $75,000 for supervision. 

This increase of $25,000 in the state's present annual appropria- 
tion for supervision is intended to provide a small increase in 
salaries of elementary school supervisors and to allow additional 
counties to employ supervisors. 

Salaries of supervisors are so low that it is practically impossible 
to employ and hold in these positions people with the required 
training and experience. 

Only forty-eight counties in the state have elementary school 
supervisors at the present time. 


. Annual state appropriation of $95,000 for school libraries. 
This recommended appropriation represents an increase of $45,000 
over the present state appropriation for school libraries. 
Divided equally among all elementary and high school children 
of the state a state school library appropriation of $95,000 would 
provide approximately twenty cents per student per year. 


Continuing contract law for teachers. 

The proposed continuing contract plan provides that teachers 
shall continue in service unless the Board of Education notifies 
them in writing at least sixty days prior to the close of school 
that they will not be retained during the coming year. 

On the theory that it would be more difficult psychologically for 
a board to dismiss a competent teacher than merely to fail to 
reelect her, this proposal should improve the tenure of teachers in 
Tennessee without invoking the displeasure boards of education 
have had to previous tenure proposals of the Tennessee Educa 
tion Association. 


Four-year term for county superintendents. 

The general law at present provides a two-year term for county 
superintendents. That a longer term for superintendents is 
needed is indicated by figures on tenure of superintendents 
included in the January issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. Of 
the ninety-five county superintendents in office on December 
31, 1941: 

office in 1939-40 

office in 1938-39 

1937-38 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1930-31 

1925-26 

1920-21 


7! were in 
69 were in 
45 were in office in 
37 were in office in 
25 were in office in 
5 were in office in 
3 were in office in 


2 were in office in 


changed positions have discontinued teaching altogether 
* 





PRESENT AND PROPOSED ANNUAL STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


APPROPRIATIONS* 
Estimated Amount 
Present of Proposed Estimated 
Appropriations Appropriations Increase 
Elementary Schools $7,250,000 $7,425,000 $ 175,000 
High Schools (including high 
school transportation) 1,150,000 1,650,000 500,000 
Elementary School Transporta- 
tion 325,000 350,000 25,000 
School Libraries 50,000 95,000 45,000 
Supervision 50,000 75,000 25,000 
Emergency Supplement to 
Teachers’ Salaries 1,000,000 1,000,000 
$1,770,000 


SOURCE OF REVENUE 

The question most frequently asked those endeavoring to 
secure support for the Tennessee Education Association 
legislative program will be "Where is the money coming 
from to finance the program?" Our answer is: "The 
Tennessee Education Association limits its activities to 
studying school needs, preparing legislative programs which 
will meet these needs and familiarizing the public with both 
the needs and the proposed programs for meeting them. 
It is no more qualified or obligated to recommend specific 
sources of revenues from which school needs are to be met 
than are other groups and interests which are financed out 
of the state's general funds." 

This fact should be cited, however, to those maintaining 
that the state is not able to finance the proposed program: 
The State Finance and Taxation Department collected 
$4,911,943 more during the first nine months of this fiscal 
year than it did over a similar period last year. 


* 
CAMPAIGN PLANS 


Plans for the campaign to secure public and legislative 
support for our eight-point program are quite simple. Each 
county and city education association is responsible for 
familiarizing all of its people with the program and for 
persuading our candidates for governor and the legislature 
to pledge their unqualified efforts to secure enactment 
of the program into law. Whatever legitimate means are 
employed by the local associations to achieve these ends 
are entirely satisfactory, but it is believed that every 
county and city association should have some definite 
organization or plan for the campaign. 


SELLING THE PUBLIC 

Some teachers think that our job is simply to contact 
all candidates for governor and the legislature and to 
convince them that we will elect their opponents if they do 
not support our program. Such is not the case. Should 
we desire to do so, we teachers do not have the numerical 
strength, without assistance from other groups, to elect 
candidates to either local or state offices. In the entire 
state there are approximately 20,000 elementary and high 
school teachers, which is less than one-third of the total 
vote cast in the last general election by one of our counties. 
Hence, we must first sell the public on our program before 
candidates can be persuaded to support it. Fortunately 
the public, generally, is already sold on the cause of public 
education, and our job is simply to convince our people 


*This table does not include appropriations for higher education, 
as estimates of needs for these institutions are not yet available. 
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A fascinating series which develops basic 
scientific principles which children can un- 
derstand and enjoy from the Primer through 
Grade VI. Unit organization; controlled 
vocabulary; well illustrated; planned for easy 
presentation. 

These books by Professor Gerald S. Craig 
of Teachers College and his associates are 
in harmony with the latest thought in science 
instruction in elementary schools. 


Send for Illustrated Circular 
GINN AND COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON 
P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 





NEW PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 


by CRAIG and others 


On Tennessee 
Multiple List 





CRAIG: Science for the 
Elementary-School Teacher 


A valuable new book for those who 
teach the elementary natural sciences. 
Recognizes that teaching is a two-way 
process’ between the educational values 
in the mind of the teacher and the 


experiences of the children. 

















that the legislative objectives we seek are genuinely needed 
for the well-being of Tennessee's schools. 

Throughout the years the best way to secure public sup- 
port for education has been for every teacher to do a 
superior job of teaching, and to meet the educational 
demands of the times. The nation's present war efforts, 
with its numerous demands on public schools, has given us 
an excellent opportunity to convince the public that we are 
"worth our salt." The manner in which we teachers dis- 
charge our obligations in the present emergency will large- 
ly determine the degree of public support we shall be able 
to obtain for our legislative program. 

Each local association in the state will probably find 
the following or similar committees to be essential in 
familiarizing the public with our program: 

|. Central Campaign Committee. This committee shall be re- 
sponsible for conducting the campaign in its county and for the 
selection of committees responsible for carrying out the different 
phases of the campaign. 

2. Research Committee. This committee shall be responsible for 
compiling facts and figures concerning local schoo! conditions which 
will present convincing arguments in favor of the various points in 
the legislative program. Figures should be compiled which show 
educational progress the locality has made in recent years, comparison 
of local school conditions with conditions in other counties, compari- 
son of school expenditures with other expenditures, effects of the 
war emergency on local teaching personnel, etc. A study of teacher 
turnover in the locality during the past two years should be par- 
ticularly valuable. 

3. Publicity Committee. This committee shall be responsible 
for preparing releases for local newspapers based on material pro- 
vided by the Research Committee and obtained from other sources. 
An immediate release should outline the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation legislative program as it is‘explained in this editorial. Later 
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releases should include resolutions endorsing our program which are 
adopted by different organizations in the locality; statements con- 
cerning our program which are made by all candidates for the legis- 
lature; and facts and figures provided by the Research Committee. 
4. Committee to Contact Organizations. As indicated by its 
title, this committee shall be responsible for having the legislative 
program explained to every organization in the locality. It should 
contact leaders of the various organizations and arrange to have 
capable speakers from the education association to appear on their 
programs and explain our legislative objectives. It should also 
request and assist the organizations to prepare appropriate resolutions 
endorsing our legislative program. Following are some of the 
organizations which should be contacted in every locality where they 
exist: Chamber of Commerce; city council and county court; civic 
organizations, as Rotary, Civitan, Lions, Kiwanis, and Exchange; 
women's organizations, as Federation of Women's Clubs, Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, D. A. R., American Legion Auxiliary, 
and Association of University Women; school organizations, as county 
school board, alumni associations, schoolmasters club, A. C. E., and 
parent-teacher associations; agricultural organizations, as Farm Bureau, 
Home Demonstration Club, and Grange; professional organizations, 
as doctors, nurses, and lawyers; fraternal lodges; labor organizations; 
American Legion; taxpayers associations; religious organizations, as 
churches, ministerial associations, Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. C. A. 


5. Committee to Encourage Registration and Payment of Poll 
Taxes. On the assumption that more weight will be given the legis- 
lative requests of the educational forces if all teachers of the state 
are registered and have paid their poll taxes, it will be the duty 
of this committee to urge not only teachers but also their families. 
and friends to register and pay their poll taxes. A record should 
be kept of teachers who have registered and paid their poll taxes. 


SELLING THE CANDIDATES 
Even after the public has been sold on our legislative 
program, it will be necessary also to explain the program 
to all candidates for governor and legislature, and to secure 
their definite pledges to work for its enactment into law. 








Candidates should be approached even before they 
make their public announcements, as it is highly desirable 
for them to include a strong endorsement of our program 
in their first official campaign statement. 

Considerable tact and diplomacy should be employed in 
contacting candidates or prospective candidates. Mem- 
bers of the association who are particularly close friends 
of the candidates should make the preliminary contacts in 
which the program might be explained more leisurely and 
fully. It may sometimes be advisable for preliminary con- 
tacts with candidates to be made through local political 
leaders who favor our program and are close friends of 
the respective candidates. 

Many candidates who would like to support the pro- 
gram but do not understand it well enough to make an 
intelligent statement about it would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of having some member of the education association 
to prepare his platform on education for him. It is highly 
desirable for the association to grant such requests, pro- 
vided the same offer is made to all candidates. 

Representatives of all civic, social, religious, and pro- 
fessional organizations supporting the program should be 
requested to contact candidates or prospective candidates 
in the preliminary stages of the campaign. 

After the candidates have officially announced for office, 
they should be contacted formally by a committee com- 
posed of influential members of the education association, 
local public officials, representatives of civic, social, re- 
ligious, and professional organizations, and other leaders. 
if several candidates have announced, it might be well to 
have a dinner meeting and invite all of them to attend. The 
committee making the contacts should explain the program 
in detail to the candidates, discuss with them the various 
features of the program as they apply to local school con- 
ditions, and urge candidates to make a comprehensive 
public statement of their stand on each point in the pro- 
gram. These statements should be given wide publicity 
in the newspapers of the county and should be read before 
the different organizations. 

For convenience and definiteness, it is deemed advisable 
to ask all candidates to sign a formal pledge of support 
for the program. These printed pledges will be available 
in the near future. 

When candidates for governor are scheduled to make 
speeches in the locality, they should be contacted imme- 
diately upon arrival by a committee similar to the one out- 
lined above, and they should be requested in their address 
to make a definite statement concerning their stand on 
each point in our legislative program. 

In contacting all candidates local associations should 
bear in mind the official policy adopted by the Tennessee 
Education Association regarding our relations with candi- 
dates for public office: 

The state education association, as such, does not concern itself 
with individual candidates, parties, or factions. Its sole concern 
is the attitude of all candidates toward progressive school legislation. 
Every effort will be made by the association and its individual mem- 
bers to persuade all candidates of all parties and factions to support 
the school program. Should these efforts fail, and other things being 


equal, teachers will support the candidates who promise to support 
the educational program sponsored by the Tennessee Education 


Association. e 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE SCHOOLS 


A unique school was recently held on the campus of 
Peabody College. For five days college presidents, deans, 
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and professors heard experts tell what.civilians should do in 
case of air raids, incendiary bomb explosions, gas attacks, 
sabotage, espionage, etc. The purpose of the school was 
to train leaders to conduct regional schools for civilian 
defense in each of the fourteen colleges represented at the 
meeting. The regional schools, in turn, will train leaders for 
local schools for civilian defense, which should be held in 
every county and city of the state. 

Through this comprehensive training program, Mr. Will 
R. Manier, Jr., state coordinator of OCD, hopes that all 
citizens of the state will become familiar with the entire 
civilian defense program. Said Mr. Manier, “We sincerely 
hope that the time will never come when the civilian popu- 
lation will need to defend itself against actual attack by 
the enemy. Peoples in the conquered countries of Europe 
and Asia were lulled into inactivity by that same hope, 
with the result that untold misery was suffered among their 
unprepared civilian populations when the enemy did attack. 
lt is much better for us to prepare for the worst even if it 
never occurs than to remain unprepared. 

"We feel that teachers, with their training and experi- 
ence in the techniques of instruction, should take the lead 
in our regional and local training schools for civilian de- 
fense."’ 


a 
STATE BOARD BUSINESS 


Among the important items of business transacted by the 
State Board of Education at its meeting on February 6 were 
the following: 


|. Temporary revision in basal elementary teachers’ salary 
schedule to provide that the minimum salary, $40.00 per month, be 
increased to $50.00 per month, with the added increment for ex- 
perience for Class E teachers. 

2. Adoption of a salary schedule for high school teachers pro 
viding that “every full-time high school teacher shall be paid a 
minimum monthly salary equal to the monthly salary which an ele- 
mentary teacher, with equal training and experience, now receives in 
equalization counties in accordance with the provisions of the state 
salary schedule adopted by the State Board of Education for teachers 
in elementary schools." 

3. Provision that a special course in nutrition be offered to 
elementary teachers during the spring and summer terms at all state 
colleges. 

4. Adoption of the following policy regarding the granting of 
credits to high school and college students entering military service: 
"(1) that in the case of college credits, this be referred to the 
presidents of the state-controlled colleges to recommend a uniform 
policy for the approval of the board; (2) that the question of high 
school credits be administered by the superintendents of cities, coun- 
ties, and special school districts in their respective local com- 
munities." 

5. Adoption of a five-year program of physical education for 
elementary and high schools of the state. 


é 
KNOW YOUR STATE 


The personnel and training section of the Tennessee 
Division of Unemployment Compensation recently prepared 
for its employees an interesting bulletin containing fifty 
questions and answers concerning Tennessee. 

The score for self-grading suggested in the bulletin 
might prove to be an interesting substitute for some of our 
systems of grading: 
45-50 questions correct 
40-44 questions correct 
30-39 questions correct 
20-29 questions correct 
10-19 questions correct ee 

5-9 questions correct Loysy, but don't give up the ship 

0-4 questions correct... : It can't happen here 

Try yourself on these questions from the bulletin: 


Super Genius 

Very Superior 

.. Average 

Aren't you ashamed? 
Heaven help you! 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Name the highest official from Tennessee in our national gov- 
ernment and give his official position. Where is his home? 

2. What are the names of the two United States Senators from 
Tennessee? Where are their home counties? 

3. (a) What are the four constitutional offices of the state other 
than the chief executive? (b) What are the names of the men 
holding those offices? 

4. Describe the flag of Tennessee. What do the symbols represent? 

5. What per cent of population is rural in Tennessee? 

6. What is our state flower? 

7. What is the name of our state bird? 

8. What crop has the most acreage in Tennessee? 

9. Name four dams on the Tennessee River and its tributaries that 
have been completed by T. V. A. 

10. What was the population of Tennessee in 19407 


ANSWERS 

1. Cordell Hull is Secretary of State of the United States. His 
home is in Celina, Clay County, Tennessee. 

2. The Senior United States Senator is Kenneth D. McKellar of 
Shelby County, Tennessee. He has a longer period of service 
in Congress than any Tennessean who ever represented the state. 
The Junior United States Senator from Tennessee is Tom Stewart. 
His home is in Franklin County, Tennessee. 

3. Besides the governor the four constitutional officers of the state 
are as follows: Joe C. Carr, Secretary of State; John W. Harton, 
State Treasurer; Robert W. Lowe, Comptroller; Thomas A. Frazier, 
Adjutant General. 

4. The three stars are of pure white, representing the three grand 
divisions of the state. They are bound together by the endless 
circle of a blue field. The large field is crimson. The final blue 
bar relieves the sameness of the crimson field and the white 
edgings contrast more strongly the other colors. 


5. Sixty-five per cent of the population is rural in Tennessee. 

6. Our state flower is the iris. 

7. The name of our sweet-singing state bird is the mockingbird. 

8. Corn. 

9. Among the dams are: Pickwick Dam, Wheeler Dam, Guntersville 
Dam, Chickamauga Dam, Watts Bar Dam, Fort Loudon Dam, and 
Norris Dam. 

10. The population in 1940 of Tennessee was 2,915,998. 


NEW FEDERAL AID BILL INTRODUCED 

A new federal aid for education bill—Senate S. 1313 
Substitute—has now been introduced in the United States 
Senate by the Honorable Elbert D. Thomas of Utah and 
the Honorable Lister Hill of Alabama. 

S. 1313 Substitute calls for an appropriation of three 
hundred million dollars per year, these funds to be spent 
for general aid for public elementary and secondary schools 
through the fourteenth year. The money would be allo- 
cated to the states on the basis of the total number of 
children five to seventeen years of age and the amount of 
personal net income in each state, thus providing for allot- 
ments to the states in proportion to their needs and ability. 
The funds are to be expended through public agencies 
under public control. 

The major purpose of this legislation is to substantially 
lessen inequality of educational opportunity within and 
among the states. The equalization features of S. 1313 
Substitute are the same as in the former S. 1313. Each 
state will develop its own plan for equalizing educational 
opportunity within its borders. The bill provides that 
minority groups, in states where separate schools are main- 
tained, will receive their full share of the funds in propor- 
tion to their numbers and without any reduction in the 
proportion of funds which they have been receiving from 
state and local sources. 

Other items which were included in S. 1313 will be cared 
for by separate bills. 
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Wonders to See 


the first of a three-book series 
for intermediate grades 


IN THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


by Lillian Hethershaw and Tunis Baker 


An open sesame to a new way of thinking for 
children. It has the qualities of simplicity of 
language and orderliness of presentation that keep 
the young reader interested from the first page to 
the last and awaken him to discovery —in the 
everyday world—of wonders to see. 


Beautifully illustrated with photographs 
paintings in full color 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 











SUGAR RATIONING 


The teachers of the nation, as representatives of the 
federal government, will be hosts to citizens of their com- 
munities sometime within the next few weeks, when they 
undertake civilian registration for the sugar rationing pro- 
gram under the auspices of the office of price adminis- 
tration. In hundreds of communities this event will mark 
a high spot in the program of school-community relation- 
ships. Many citizens will visit the schools for the first time 
and for a specific purpose. Teachers not immediately 
engaged in the clerical registration will take advantage of 
the opportunity to show their guests how good the schools 
are. Their colleagues engaged in the clerical duties of 
registration will make a public contact marked with cheer- 
fulness, courtesy, and service. In Los Angeles where the 
Affiliated Teachers Organizations are planning to make 
something sweet and pleasant out of what could be made 
only clerical drudgery, W. Harold Kingsley, director of 
community service says, “Let's remember, we are not 
rationing vinegar." 
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SCHOOLS IX WARTIME 


W. P. KING 


Secretary of Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Kentucky 





All the great nations of the world are 
engaged in war. All the precious 
privileges of civilized mankind are at 
stake. All the brains and genius, the 
wealth and power, the ingenuity and 
courage, the sacrifice and devotion of 
liberty-loving people are being mobi- 
lized in the colossal struggle to defend 
and preserve the civilizations and cul- 
tures that have marked the upward 
climb from savagery. 

In this titanic enterprise those who 
map the strategy, marshal the forces, 
and provide the enormous sinews of 
war are all aware that behind the men 
and millions, the ships and shells, the 
plans and planes, the tanks and guns, 
there is another generation which will 
either carry on the contest to its con- 
clusion or build the world anew from 
the wreckage of a world that is dead. 
They know that whether the conflict 
continues or reconstruction follows, 
success in either case will depend upon 
trained minds, skilled hands, apprecia- 
tion of human rights, and understand- 
ing of the dignity and worth of human 
personality. 

None of these can come about un- 
less the same men and millions now 
striving for victory for right will strive 
for the rights that follow victory. 
Emancipation of minds from the bond- 
age of ignorance is the only guarantee 
of freedom for the postwar world. 
Schools and education must be main- 
tained on a far more widespread scale 
than has ever been planned before. 
Courage and realism born of high 
training will supply the only panacea 
for the world's ills. 

Old patterns of education may have 
to give way to new techniques and new 
standards. Changed values will most 
likely demand complete readjustments 
in many fields of learning. But regard- 
less of what the changes maysbe, more 
people will have to be educated in 
more ways. Lines of cleavage that 
have existed in the world of education 
will be obliterated and educational 
philosophies will be reshaped to meet 
the exigencies of a new emerging cul- 
ture. 


All this presages that schools and 
the means of education must be main- 
tained on broader bases than ever be- 
fore. Business may come to realize that 
without education there will be no 
business. Manufacturing may learn 
that without education there will be no 
market. Politics may find that without 
education there will be no government. 
Education may come to realize that 
there is no aristocracy of learning, but 
that learning is another name for ca- 
pacity—capacity to do one’s part in 
the economy of living and to share 
one's equal part in the increments of 
freedom. 

Even today it must be a bitter re- 
flection for the opponents of widened 
opportunity for education to realize 
that stupidity impelled them to with- 
hold opportunity from the countless 
thousands of youth, who, but for lack of 
education, would be in the ranks of 
those who fight for the rights of free 
men. The specter of the millions of 
boys who for lack of education cannot 
serve their country must rise like a 
ghastly army of ghosts to taunt the 
souls of the selfish individuals who op- 
posed better support for schools but 
who now beg and plead for more men 
to protect their hoards of misused and 
often ill-gotten gain. 

This country is abundantly able to 
finance the education of its youth. If 
it had done its duty in the past genera- 
tion, there would not be today the de- 
lay in production that has to wait on 
the schools to train men “overnight.” 
Educational leadership has pled for 
years for means to provide more voca- 
tional training and more nearly uni- 
versal education in the simpler elements 
of learning, but the means was denied 
and today the liberty of mankind is 
imperiled while the choice of our man- 
hood is dying in the wide expanses of 
the Seven Seas. 

The freedoms which constitute the 
cornerstones of a democracy cannot 
long exist if large sectors of society 
have not the intellectual capacity to 
appreciate them nor the learning to 
know the sources from which they 
sprang. Nothing is more obvious than 
the fact that cooperative skill and a 
high degree of universal education are 
going to be necessary if mankind is 
going to live together happily and 


productively in the new era whose dawn 
is now breaking on the horizon. The 
key to the solution of the problems of 
the future, certainly lies in the educa- 
tion of the masses. 

All the gains of the centuries are 
going to have to be defended. The 
first line of defense is the school. The 
first conception of education in this 
country came from the limited terms of 
old world ideas, but the buoyant spirit 
of democratic ideals soon burst these 
narrow bonds and education came to 
be looked upon as the open door to 
opportunity. There might be differ- 
ences in capacity, wealth or social po- 
sition, but in the right of individuals to 
capitalize such talents as they might 
have there would be no difference. 
This was and is the ideal of democratic 
society. 

But this ideal acquired opposition in 
the expanding world of economic pow- 
er. None will admit that they are op- 
posed to education, but their consist- 
ent opposition to the expansion of edu- 
cational facilities definitely identifies 
their class. They have deftly prepared 
the terrain for the accomplishment of 
their ends and built barricades across 
the public mind. 

Public opinion is the battlefield, and 
the people, the rank and file of the 
masses, are they alone who can wage 
the battle. Facts are their arms and 
ammunition. Their enemy is a malo- 
dorous and selfish company. This 
enemy would trade the birthright of 
childhood for a few paltry dollars. 
They would jeopardize the safety of a 
nation and the freedom of a people to 
avoid the pitiful tax that would guar- 
antee security. (We speak in national 
terms.) Between 1930 and 1936 the 
total expenditure for the government 
rose from more than ten billion to more 
than fifteen billion dollars. In the same 
period the expenditures for public edu- 
cation declined a hundred and eighty 
million dollars, or from twenty-two per 
cent to fourteen per cent of total pub- 
lic expenditure. The schools have paid 
off debts of the depression, but the 
obligations of the men who saved 
money by opposing education are ma- 
turing on the battlefields of the world. 

Shall we witness the same travesty 
in the next decade? Will we think 
again that it doesn't matter if count- 
less thousands of children are denied 
the opportunity to equip themselves for 
service to their country when the bas- 
tions of our liberty are assailed by the 
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160 lesson-planned assign- 
ments of superb skill training 
for the advanced course. 
Correlated and graded for 
sequence. Emphasizes: (1) 
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theory review, (2) transcrip- 
tion, (3) the theory and 
practice of phrasing, and (4) 
sustained speed training. 


Contains more than 125,000 
words of practical dictation; 
first, general business dicta- 
tion and then dictation for 
specific vocations, with tech- 
nical vocabularies. ‘The rich 
index of special features in- 
cludes 9,700 words of Con- 
gressional dictation. 





Contains over 200 pages of 
shorthand plate material. 


This great one-year book 
is a logical text to follow the 
beginning course in Gregg 
Shorthand. 
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ruthless enemies of mankind? Shall we 
continue each year to pay six times as 
much for crime as we pay for culture? 
Let the millions of mothers and fathers 
whose sons are riding the airways of 
foreign skies or sleeping beneath the 
battle-churned waves of the sea give 
the answer. Let the sons themselves 
who fight and die amidst the hail and 
hell of bombs and bullets give the 
answer. In the name of the God whom 
we worship and serve, let the great 
common people rise up and demand 
that never again shall the soul of 
America be imperiled for lack of op- 
portunity for its childhood and its 
youth. e 


Learning on Their Feet 
ESTHER TUCKER 
Rural Schools of Pickett County 

The two third-grade boys pa- 
tiently started for the sixth time as | 
had them repeat the flag salute. They 
were practicing for the chapel pro- 
gram on which they would appear the 
following morning, and the following 
morning was Lincoln's birthday. They 
gave it correctly and then ran off to 
play for the remainder of the morning 
recess. | turned to follow, but there 
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was Juanita wanting me to listen while 
she told the story of "Little Abe's Re- 
turning the Damaged Book." She too 
was on the program. For the past 
week she had been studying the story 
in order that she might give a good 
recital to the other boys and girls. 
Juanita, Nolan, and Frank were the 
only children from the primary grades 
to appear on the program; they want- 
ed to surpass the "big room" boys 
and girls in performance. 

The children shuffled in noisily the 
next morning, but they became very 
quiet as an older girl opened the Bible. 
They bowed their heads reverently as 
a prayer was led. Then they listened 
eagerly as the program continued. A 
resume of the life of Lincoln was given, 
a patriotic poem read, a solo sung— 
all by students. Then came Juanita's 
story and lastly the flag salute by 
Frank and Nolan. 

The first three grades came back to 
their room. | asked Keith of the second 
grade what he had learned about 
Lincoln. He eagerly replied, “Little 


Abe worked for the book he ruined. 
He did right." | asked a little girl of 
the first grade. She remembered that 


Lincoln's house leaked! They had 
gained most from the recital of Juanita, 
one of their number. That is what we 
are striving to do at Bloomington, a 
two-teacher school in Pickett County. 
We're striving to teach them to learn 
on their feet, even in the primary 
grades. 

Never having many opportunities to 
appear on programs, the children were 
naturally hesitant at the beginning of 
the school term. The first time one of 
my third graders tried to read the 
Scripture, she became as frightened as 
some of us do when we're supposed 
to speak. She made an effort at 
reading but was so frightened that she 
couldn't read a line. Some months 
later | put her on a program again and 
she read it although she was "consid- 
erably agitated" in the language of 
Mark Twain. You would have en- 
joyed hearing Keith, age seven, read- 
ing from a selection in Luke, over such 
words as "importunities," "infirmities," 
and “parables.” Now even my first- 
grade girls are anxious to get through 
their first readers in order that they 
too may learn to read the Bible. They 
want to be on chapel programs. 











Our Schools and National 


Defense 


The schools of the United States 
have a heavy load of responsibility to 
bear in the struggle to make the na- 
tion ready to defend itself against the 
totalitarian countries of the world. 
Technical schools must turn out per- 
sons trained in the higher levels of in- 
dustrial and chemical production. 
Medical schools must provide a suffi- 
cient number of highly trained and 
skilled physicians to meet the needs of 
warfare. Colleges and _ universities 
must provide young men and women 
adequately prepared to fill positions 
of higher leadership in business and in 
government. Teacher training _insti- 
tutions must give to the elementary 
and secondary schools of our land 
teachers who will be able to train a 
generation of citizens capable of meet- 
ing wisely the problems which they 
must face. 

The last mentioned need is the most 
important of the list, for upon it, as 
upon nothing else, will depend the 
future. To be in any wise prepared 
for the task of world rebuilding, the 
most capable must have the benefit of 
thorough college and university train- 
ing. Children in our elementary 
schools today will be called upon to 
face the problems passed on to them 
in the huge debts of the war period, 
and the utterly disorganized economic, 
social, and governmental conditions 
which will result from the world-wide 
struggle of ideologies now in progress. 

To meet this demand, better schools, 
better teachers, better school organi- 
zation and administration, more ample 
financial support, than our country has 
ever known, must be provided. And 
this must be accomplished in the face 
of shortsighted leaders who will say, 
"To save democracy we must bend 
every effort to destroy the powers that 
would destroy it. We must set aside 
every interest which will hinder the 
building of war planes and ships, the 
training and equipping of an army, 
the winning of a great victory for our 
way of thinking and of living." These 
leaders would cut expenditures for 
public education, forgetful of the fact 
that our democracy may be lost more 
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surely through failure to educate than 
through the attack of any foreign foe. 

One of the most important tasks 
that faces the educational leaders of 
our country is that of finding those who 
are well fitted for the teaching pro- 
fession and inducing them to prepare 
for it. Such persons should possess 
good health, native intelligence above 
average, proven ability to succeed in 
schoolwork, pleasing personality, good 
character, desirable social attitudes, 
and an interest in contributing to 
human betterment. Teachers working 
in the upper elementary grades, or in 
the junior or senior high school, should 
be on the alert to locate persons of 
this type, and tactful in directing them 
into the teaching service. The teach- 
ing profession should seek to perpetu- 
ate itself in this manner, not trusting 
to mere chance or whim or lack of 
other occupational opportunity to 
supply the raw materials for profes- 
sional replacement. 

The interest in teaching as a pro- 
fession should not be wholly, or even 
largely, due to the compensation to 
be received or the social and cultural 
advantages usually enjoyed by a good 
teacher. The service reward should 
figure very materially in the choice, for 
no person is worthy to teach children 
and youth who does not see in the 
work an opportunity to build a better 
social order through a worthy and 
dynamic educative process. 

The young person who has made a 
tentative choice of teaching as a pro- 
fession should be brought to under- 
stand that every day in school pro- 
vides an opportunity to prepare for 
the work. Many teachers are seriously 
handicapped because of their failure 
to master the learning and expressive 
skills, and lay a foundation for sound 
knowledge in subject-matter fields dur- 
ing the elementary and secondary 
school years. No one can successfully 
teach that which he does not thorough- 
ly know. Therefore, the mastery of 
reading, language and number skills, 
and the attainment of a sound foun- 
dation in literature, social sciences, 
natural sciences, art and music dur- 
ing the first twelve years of formal 


schooling will give a background with- 
out which courses in’"education" will 
be largely useless. It is not only pos- 
sible but essential that the preparation 
for the work of teaching should be 
started on these levels by right atti- 
tudes and high achievements in these 
fields of learning. 

The interest in preparation for teach- 
ing started in the elementary school 
and continued’ through the high school 
should be advanced toward a satis- 
factory culmination in the teachers 
college. Many children wil not mani- 
fest any marked tendencies to select a 
vocation during the elementary school. 
For these the high school will be the 
agency for determining a choice of life- 
work. Hence the high school teachers 
should be watchful for prospective 
teacher material along the same lines 
suggested for the elementary teachers. 

The work of the teacher training col- 
lege should be strongly and wisely di- 
rective in its instruction and guidance. 
Prospective teachers should be brought 
to think of teaching as a fascinating 
lifework or, failing to achieve this, 
be turned toward some other profes- 
sion or vocation. Many young women 
will leave the teaching ranks to become 
homemakers, but a strong interest in 
and training for teaching will greatly 
aid in the work of building a worthy 
American home. 

Two serious difficulties stand in the 
way of building up the type of teach- 
ing personnel which will be fully worthy 
of the children of our country. One 
of these is the salary paid for teaching 
service. The other is the means by 
which too often positions are secured 
and retained. 

The salary problem is a more serious 
one at the present time than it has 
been for some years and will doubt- 
less become still more serious. Cost 
of living is advancing, wages and sal- 
aries in general are increasing, open- 
ings are more abundant and attractive 
in other fields. If the quality of the 
teaching staff of our schools is to be 
maintained, salaries must not be merely 
maintained but increased. The Na- 
tional Education Association Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, says, "Inflated liv- 
ing costs have driven low-salaried 
teachers to accept higher incomes in 
industry and business. . . . Steps have 
been taken to aid labor, agriculture, 
and federal employees. The 12,000,- 
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000 factory workers have had a thirty 
per cent increase in weekly earnings 
since August, 1939. The income from 
farm products has gone up forty-five 
per cent. Congress anticipates a need 
for $18,000,000 to increase compen- 
sation of federal employees." The 
commission also states that increase in 
compensation for teachers should be 
easy because "property is worth more, 
tax delinquency is less, and the expan- 
sion of business and industry has 
brought prosperity to many localities." 


Tennessee should be able to increase | 


teachers’ salaries in an amount that 
would give the teachers of the state 
an undiminished buying power. The 
vast expenditures for the various de- 
fense projects over the state will surely 
swell the state income very materially. 
For what better cause could this added 
income be spent than for insuring the 
maintenance and even the improve- 
ment of the educational facilities pro- 
vided for our youth? Saving should 
be made in every practical line. We 
can forego the construction of new 
roads, public buildings, even for edu- 
cational purposes, but the very life of 
our schools must not be imperiled by 
the lowering of the quality of instruc- 
tion provided for the children of our 
elementary schools, the youth of our 
high schools, or the young men and 
women who need the best possible type 
of higher training from our colleges 
and universities. A salary parity for 
teachers would demand an increase of 
approximately one and a quarter mil- 
lions for the coming year. This amount 
surely could be provided for the de- 
velopment of the supporters of de- 
mocracy, if tens of billions can be spent 
to destroy its enemies. 

The second factor which hinders edu- 
cational progress in our state is the 
method of employing teachers all too 
often practiced by boards of educa- 
tion. We are in harmony with the 
best thought of leading administrators 
in having the county system of organi- 
zation, with a county board and super- 
intendent in contro! of the schools. 
Many counties are not in harmony with 
this best thought, however, in the oper- 
ation of this administrative machinery. 
Often board and superintendent are 
both elected by the people at large or 
by the county court acting for the peo- 
ple. With this arrangement there is 
frequently lack of harmony between 
board and superintendent, and en- 
croachment by one upon the powers 
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THE ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 


Adopted for Exclusive Use 
By Many Cities and Counties in Tennessee 


Any teacher, whether she has had formal art training or 


the ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS. Designed to 
inculcate elementary art principles, these new textbooks 
instil an appreciation for art, and aid in the development 
of artistic taste. The subject is handled from an esthetic 
point of view; the projects to be done by the pupil have 
been simplified so as to enable any child to do them and 
enjoy the process; a wide range of useful topics is dis- 
cussed in the text. 


There is a pupil’s and a teacher’s edition for each grade. 
Eight textbooks for grades one to eight are available; each 
textbook is written to conform to its numerical grade level. 


For better art work and more interesting art classes, . . . 
use the ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 
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which should be exercised by the 
other. The superintendent is, by law, 
required to be a college graduate, 
with special training in the administra- 
tion and supervision of schools, and 
with teaching experience. The board 
members are in most cases neither 
professionally trained for schoolwork 
nor experienced in it. They are, or 
should be, men or women of recog- 
nized integrity, of sound judgment, in- 
terested in the development of schools 
and the welfare of the children of the 
county. They should look upon the 
superintendent as their educational ad- 
visor. He should be appointed by 
them and his nomination should be 
awaited before any person is con- 
sidered by the board for a teaching 
position. In many Tennessee counties 
today the board members select and 
place the teachers, sometimes without 
consideration of the superintendent's 
judgment. This means that personal 
considerations rather than professional 
and personality fitness are often the 
determining factors in the selection of 
teachers. The capable, efficient, pro- 


fessionally-minded teacher will count a 
position secured and retained upon 
bases of professional fitness rather than 
any form of “pull as more desirable 
than one secured by personal influence, 
though the latter carry the larger 
salary. 

Teachers, school administrators and 
supervisors, board members, and 
county, city, and state officials, legis- 
lators, and all others who have influ- 
ence in forming public opinion should 
take the present school situation seri- 
ously and give it their very best 
thought. We, whose duty it is to meet 
the situations of today, must do our 
utmost to help the youth of the pres- 
ent to become fitted to the fullest de- 
gree to meet and successfully solve the 
tremendous problems of tomorrow. 
The social, economic, political, and 
moral problems which we are placing 
upon our children and grandchildren, 
no matter how we sacrifice in order 
to solve them while we occupy the 
field of action, will constitute a more 
herculean task than has ever been 
passed on to any generation. 
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Aw A-Visiting They vid (0 


GALE GARDNER 


Principal, Moses School, Knoxville 


To the unimaginative teacher, the 
term teaching may concern itself large- 
ly with classrooms, textbooks, and 
equipment. Admittedly all these have 
their place, of course, and are indis- 
pensable. But the highly imaginative 
teacher, while utilizing these fully, is 
not restricted or limited by them. 
Rather is she inclined to push down the 
walls of her classroom until it embraces 
the whole community or as much of it 
as she can get to. It is true that much 
of the community can be brought into 
the classroom through books, exhibits, 
films, pictures, lectures, teachers, and 
the children themselves, but not all of 
it can be brought in, not as it really 
is in its true setting. 

It is not here claimed that excursions 
or trips are cure-alls. They are simply 
an aid or supplement when intelligently 
planned and properly handled. In the 
hands of a novice they may simply re- 
sult in a “trip' without purpose or 
much benefit, and largely a waste of 
time. But to the skilled teacher, who 
knows how to organize them, relate 
them to her work, and utilize the results, 
they seem to have possibilities. 

The purpose of this article is to relate 
the experiences of a class of sixth grade 
children in Moses School, written by 
them, under the direction of their 
teacher, Miss Myrtle Watson. It 
should be said that the only school 
subjects involved in this study are 
arithmetic, language, reading, spelling, 
and writing. It would seem that all 
these subjects have been called into 
play quite well in this particular in- 
stance. It is hoped that the excerpts 
hereinafter presented will convey a 
rather clear idea of the accomplish- 
ments of these children. 

We are going to tell you about 
some short visits we made recently. 
During our study of weights and meas- 
ures, several boys and girls went to the 
library and reported their findings to 
the class. Then someone suggested 
that we take a trip to get information 
about how certain things are weighed 
and measured. 
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First we organized our class before 
making our plans. Different ones men- 
tioned places they would like to visit 
and gave reasons for wanting to go 
there. Then we voted on three places 
and the day we would like to go. We 
wrote letters to our parents. 

Moses School 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

March 19, 1942 
Dear Parents: 

| want to obtain your permission to visit 
some of the stores in this community. We 
are studying weights and measures and we 
want to be sure to understand them. If you 
are willing that | may go, please put your 
signature on the line below. 

We plan to go with Miss Watson. 

Your daughter, 
BETTY LYNN. 

Three people were chosen after try- 
outs to contact managers personally or 
by telephone and report to the class. 

| am Helen Spickard, a representative of 
the sixth grade at Moses School. | would like 
to know if it would be convenient for our 
class to visit your store Friday of this week 
between [0:00 and 11:30 or 1:30 and 3:00. 

We would like for you to tell us something 
about weights and measures and we would 
like to look around a few minutes. Thank you. 

Later we discussed the things we 
wanted to see and questions we wanted 
to ask at each place of business. 

On the morning before we started 
on our trip we talked about good con- 
duct. We decided to follow these 
rules for going to and coming from 
each place of business: 

1. Observe the safety rules. 

2. Obey the safety patrols. 

3. Talk on the way but not make any 
unnecessary noise which might attract 
attention. 

4. While on our way walk, not run. 

The second thing we talked about in 
regard to conduct was how we would 
act in the places we were visiting. We 
agreed to abide by the following: 

1. Be polite. 

2. Do not touch articles. 

3. Do not interfere with the work going on 


if possible. 

4. Ask questions that are sensible and 
worth while. 

5. Pay strict attention when the manager 
is speaking. 


The next day we carried on an inter- 
esting discussion at school and later 
wrote paragraphs describing our visits 
to each place. 

While at the A. & P. Store we 
learned that most of their foods are 


sold by weight. We asked Mr. Webb, 
the manager, how they were sure that 
the scales were properly balanced. He 
told us they were checked at least four 
times a year, and that the store was 
inspected once a month to see if it 
is in sanitary condition. All articles 
were labeled and arranged in depart- 
ments. Some foods that most of us 
had never seen or tasted were: noodles, 
zwieback, asparagus, cauliflower, ruta- 
baga, and marmalade. 

We carried on an interesting conver- 
sation about these foods. Some of 
the questions we asked our teacher 
were: What are those large things like 
turnips? What are they like when they 
are cooked? Where do they grow? 
One girl wanted to know the name of a 
food that looked like straw. How does 
it taste when it is cooked? Another 
one wanted to know if cauliflower is a 
starchy vegetable. One girl wanted to 
know if the head is cooked whole or 
chopped in little pieces. Most all of 
our class was very curious to know how 
zwieback tastes and how it looks. One 
day we satisfied this curiosity by buy- 
ing a box and sampling it. 

A few minutes after we arrived at 
the A. & P. Store one of the girls went 
to Miss Watson and said: "Miss Wat- 
son, we have forgotten something very 
important.'' She asked what it was, and 
the girl told her that we should appoint 
someone to thank the manager when 
we got ready to leave. Miss Watson 
asked her if she would like to, and she 
replied that she would. Then she asked 
her what she would say, and the girl 
told her she would say: "Mr. Webb, 
we thank you for taking up part of your 
time and for answering our questions." 

When we went to the Esso Service 
Station, Mr. Easton, the manager, ex- 
plained to us about measures of gas 
and oil, both the old and new ways. 
Also what the numbers on the gas 
pump meant. He said that the pumps 
are inspected at least four times a 
year to protect both customer and 
dealer. There was an old pump and 
two modern ones which he used. He 
told us that an average car tank will 
hold around fifteen gallons of gas. 
Most of the service stations lock the 
gas tanks at night but Mr. Easton turns 
off the electricity, since the gas is 
pumped by an electric motor. He ex- 
plained that the rack on which the cars 
are placed, to be greased, is raised by 
air pressure. 
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We went to visit the Miller Coal 


Company. The manager explained 
about coal to us. There were some 
electric scales, and he explained them 
to us, and then let the boys.weigh the 
girls and the girls weigh the boys. He 
had a man drive two trucks, one at a 
time, onto the scales and let us tell how 
much they weighed. There was also 
an adding machine in the office, and 
he explained it to us, then let us use it. 
Then we wrote letters of apprecia- 
tion: 
Moses School 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
March 25, 1942 
Mr. Webb 
Manager A. & P. Store 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Dear Mr. Webb 
We enjoyed our trip to your store very 
much and appreciate your taking time to 
explain things to us and to answer our ques- 
tions. We learned many interesting things 
that we did not know before visiting you. 
Sincerely yours, 
SPENCER ADKINS, 
Sixth Grade. 


Moses School 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
March 25, 1942 

Mr. Jack Easton 

Esso Service Station 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

Dear Mr. Easton: 

Our visit to your service station was very 
interesting to us. We thank you for explain- 
ing and answering our questions about a 
service station. 

Yours very truly, 
NANCY CAROLYN EUBANK, 
Sixth Grade. 


Moses School 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
March 25, 1942 

Mr. H. M. Miller 

Miller Coal Co. 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

Dear Mr. Miller: 

All of our class enjoyed the trip to your 
coal company, I'm sure. 

We thank you for the time you spent in 
showing us the scales you weigh your trucks 
and coal on. Also for showing us how to 
operate your adding machine and answering 
our questions. ; 

Yours truly, 
VIRGINIA HARBIN, 
Sixth Grade. 


We made a list of the new words and 
learned their meaning and how to spell 
them. 


scales truck manager 
weight groceries asparagus 
cauliflower noodles rutabaga 
zwieback macaroni spaghetti 
marmalade gasoline service 
station air pressure modern 
pump attic register 
machine counter vegetables 
departments 


Most of the boys and girls told their 
parents about their visits. In arithmetic 
we made up practical problems and 
solved them. 

Before we went on our trip we 


measured the hall, blackboard, and the 
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floor of our classroom to get the 
length and width so we could find the 
area. 

After we came back members of the 
class made problems by telling how 
their parents bought coal at home. 
Some said that they bought it by the 
bushel and others by the ton. We 
found that it cost less to buy it by 
the ton. Also we learned that there 
are eighty pounds to the bushel, 
twenty-five bushels to the ton, or 2,000 
pounds to the ton. Other members of 
the class made out grocery orders and 
added them to get the amount. Also 
a few of the boys and girls whose par- 
ents own cars figured the cost of the 
usual amount of gasoline and oil 
bought. 

Some of the outstanding results 


noted by their teacher were: 

|. Learned to appreciate different types 
of work in the community. 

2. Learned how to conduct themselves 
going to and from the places visited. 

3. Developed self-control in waiting for 
turn to speak. 

4. Increased knowledge of weights and 
measures. 

5. Building of desirable social habits such 
as cooperation, initiative, self-reliance, 
courtesy, self-control. 

6. Ability to express themselves better 
through personal interviews, oral and 
written reports. 

7. Appreciation of the value and need of 
number in life. 

8. Increased vocabulary. 

9. Learned new words. 

10. The letters written were typical of real 
life situations. 

11. Ability to learn through experience. 


12. Such trips may influence child's choice 
of life's work. 
13. Growth in ability to observe closely. 


7 
School for Executives 


’ A school for executives will be held 
by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges with the coopera- 
tion of the Teacher Education Com- 
mission of the American Council on 
Education at Pine Lake Camp, Michi- 
gan, on June |5 to June 27. 

General subject—''The Education of 
Teachers for the World of Tomorrow." 

General plan—Round-table discus- 
sion meetings, concentrated during the 
first week on the problem of "The 
Educational Program" and concentrat- 
ed during the second week on various 
administrative problems involved in 
carrying "The Educational Program’’ 
into operation. 


Library Meeting 
Cancelled 


The members of the Tennessee 
Library Association have voted to can- 
cel the organization's meeting original- 
ly scheduled to be held in Chattanooga 
on May 7-9. 


TO SAVE PAPER 


Fewer written tests and exercises, less re- 
writing of unsatisfactory work, more use of 
both sides of paper, and more use of black- 
boards are a few possible results to be 
expected because of the paper shortage. 
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The Home and the School . 


Shake 


Hands 


P. W. ALEXANDER 
Director of Training School, State Teachers College, Johnson City 


Efficiency in any organization de- 
pends upon intelligent cooperation. 
The more information those in author- 
ity have in common the greater the 
efficiency of the product turned out. 
People in the business world have 
realized this for some time. Other pro- 
fessions have been slow to appreciate 
the significance of this fact. Especial- 
ly has this been true of some school 
people. So great has been the im- 
portance attached to isolated subject 
matter that many teachers have 
ignored the advantages to be derived 
by cooperating with the home. And, 
yet, the greatest single factor to be 
reckoned with in training children is 
the home. 
Each year at the Training School we 
try to analyze our work in a systematic 
manner. This procedure in the past 
has usually followed the traditional 
lines. At faculty meetings outstanding 
problems have been discussed and 
various suggestions for improving ex- 
isting conditions have been combined 
and used in our work. Again, some 
homes have been visited and the tele- 
phone has been used. Too frequently 
these discussions concerned only what 
many term the "problem cases." Oc- 
casionally short and rather superficial 
discussions were held following P.-T. A. 
meetings. In some instances parents 
have been asked to come to the school 
for a conference. Much good resulted 
from all of these procedures and we 
will continue to follow them. Despite 
the success obtained from the steps 
given above, we felt the need of great- 
er cooperation between our school and 
homes; accordingly, the following let- 
ter was sent to each home represented 
in the school. 
Training S¢hool 
State Teachers College 
January 21, 1942 

Dear 


We have completed the first semester of our 
school year. Grade cards will be sent to 
you Thursday afternoon of this week. Please 
study these cards carefully and return them 
to us the following morning, January 23. All 
children will be dismissed at noon of that 
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day. We are anxious to have a_ personal 
conference with you about the progress of 
your child. The teachers will be in their class- 
rooms from 1:00 to 3:30 on Friday afternoon. 
We trust that it will be possible for you to 
discuss the work of your child with us some- 
time during the afternoon. 


Sincerely yours, 
Training School Faculty. 

All the teachers remained on duty 
the entire afternoon. Some parents 
came before one o'clock and some re- 
mained until five. Each conference 
was a private one. Places for rest and 
relaxation were provided the parents 
while they waited their turn. The num- 
ber who responded exceeded our high- 
est expectations. Much to our sur- 
prise several fathers called during the 
afternoon and demonstrated an unusual 
interest in the work. Student teachers 
were invited to attend the conferences 
and many of them made valuable con- 
tributions to the discussions. So 
gratifying were the results, we plan to 
follow a similar procedure at the end 
of the fall and winter quarters of 1942- 
43. We feel it would be better to al- 
locate our time and have parents come 
at stated intervals in order to avoid a 
long waiting line. 

We were vitally concerned with the 
outcomes of this plan. In order to 
give a clear picture of its possibilities 
we asked the parents, the teachers, 
the student teachers, and pupils to ex- 
press in writing their reactions to it. 
A brief summary of their evaluation is 
found below: 


The parents: 


1. An excellent plan. The first time | have 
had an opportunity to discuss the prog- 
ress of my child privately with his teach- 
ers. 

2. Good plan. | have four and one-half 
months in which to improve the standing 
of my child according to your suggestions. 

3. It made me realize that | do have a 
definite responsibility in the education 
of my children. 

4. The school and home must work together. 
However, both have separate and distinct 
lines of training to give the child. 

5. Call us again. | believe we are getting 
somewhere. 

6. The best way | have observed for de- 
veloping a working basis between the 
home and the school. 

7. My duties as a parent are much clearer. 


Let me have another report in two 
weeks. Plan to follow your suggestions 
in detail. 


| had enough time to discuss my prob- 
lems thoroughly. 


The teachers: 


1. It gave us a chance to aid the parent 
in directing home study. 

2. It developed a better understanding of 
the parents’ point of view regarding the 
child's progress. 

3. It made me realize how grateful parents 
are for the efforts we make to quide 
their children. 


4. It furnished an opportunity for teachers 
and parents to become better acquainted. 

5. It promoted a spirit ef good will. 

6. It offared the parents an opportunity to 
discuss their children as individuals. 

7. It afforded the parents an opportunity 


to see the school and appreciate its 
possibilities. 

8. It allowed time enough for teachers and 
parents to get each other's viewpoint 
without being rushed. 

9. It relieved the pupils of any personal 
embarrassment connected with the visit 
since all parents were invited. 

10. It encouraged a family conference after 
parents’ visit to the school. 

11. It permitted us to outline our school 
program. 

12. It brought several of our underprivileged 
parents out who do not attend the P.-T. A. 

13. It caused us to evaluate carefully our 
procedures and methods. 

14. It taught us anew the importance of 
knowing our children individually as well 
as collectively. 

15. It had a splendid reaction upon the 
children. Our work is much improved. 

16. It stimulated the bright children as well 
as the average or below average. 

17. It developed a better understanding on 
the part of the teachers of some children's 
home environment. 

18. It paved the way for a better utilization 
of the help at school by parents, and 
of the help available at home by the 
teachers. 


The student teachers: 


1. We learned something of value about 
children by meeting the parents. 

2. We understand the importance of keeping 
accurate records for our own satisfaction 
as well as that of the child. 

3. We learned how to place the responsi- 
bility for progress more definitely upon 
the child. 

4. We see the importance of knowing our 
parents. 

5. We know that cooperation and sympathy 
must come from a common understanding. 

6. We appreciate the training in meeting 
people properly. 

7. We realize the opportunity such confer- 
ences afford for detailed discussion. 

8. We were allowed to defend our grading 
system. 

9. We understand why the school exists for 
the child and not the child for the school. 

10. It challenged our thinking when we visual- 


ized the possibilities of children as 
friends, cooperators, and sometimes 
guides. 

The pupils: 


1. | think it was a good idea because the 
teachers can tell our parents more than 
the report card does. 

2. It gave our parents a better knowledge 
of the school as a whole. 

3. Our parents have a better understanding 
of the teachers. 
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4. Our parents found out some of our weak 
points as well as our strong points 
privately, that they could not find out at 
a P.-T. A. meeting. 

5. It is bound to help if parents, teachers, 
and children will all work together. 

6. It helps us to know our parents are inter- 
ested. 

7. It will make us work harder. 

8. It gave our parents a chance to see and 
know the people we talk so much about. 

9. My mother asked some questions that | 

could not very well ask. It gave her a 
chance to heip me individually. 

. Our parents can help the teacher under- 

stand us better. 


e 

"Parking" for Pleasure 
and Profit 
J. P. PORTER 


President, Tennessee Science Teachers 
Association 


Slowly—too slowly—as a nation we 
are becoming park conscious. A few 
city parks in Tennessee have been in 
existence for some time. Recently the 
state has entered on a park program. 
Our most popular national park (over 
1,200,000 visitors in one year!) is, in 
part, in Tennessee. Various types of 
rural and city recreational areas are 
on the increase. These areas are of 
value only as they are used. Their 
further development will depend on 
the frequency with which they are 
visited and how they are utilized. 

In the summer of 1939, naturalist 
service was begun in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. The job of 
a naturalist is the interpretation of 
animal life, plant life, and geological 
formations. Each summer there is a 
planned program of nature walks, illus- 
trated lectures, and campfire discus- 
sions in this park. A copy of this pro- 
gram may be procured by writing to 
Park Naturalist, Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 
There is a possibility for specially con- 
ducted trips for groups of sufficient 
size. This service is free to the public. 

When one considers that within the 
park area (1) there is variation in eleva- 
tion of over one mile; (2) there is varia- 
tion in rainfall up to ninety inches a 
year; (3) there is variation in tempera- 
ture from average Tennessee to Cana- 
dian climate; and (4) wide variation in 


soil types, it is easy to comprehend - 


that probably more species of plant 
and animal life are to be found here 
than in any area of similar size in the 
temperate zones. The following sum- 
mary is significant: 

Flowering plants — over 
species. 

Trees—at least 125 native and 25 
introduced. 


1,300 


FOR APRIL, 
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PICTURE STORIES 
OF PROGRESS 


{| NUMBER TWO } 


Here, onceagain, youseethe great 
change modern seating can make 
in a schoolroom. 

Note the “before” picture. It is 
typical of thousands of school- 
rooms in America today. The 
desks are old and unwieldy. They 
do not stimulate good posture. In 
fact, they do not fit many of the 
pupils who use them. 

Contrast that schoolroom with 
the “after” picture. Seating is 
beautiful to look at, modern, use- 





Nashville Products Co. 
158 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 





Left— Maynard 
School, Maynard, 
Minn., after modern- 
. izing with American 
Universal Classroom 
Seating. Below, before 


modernizing. 






ful, up-to-date. But in addition, 
these seats are adjustable—they 
fit the child properly, encourage 
good posture. 

Likewise, they can be moved 
quickly, easily to take advantage 
of lighting orto be used in groups, 
as many educators now suggest. 

Let us help you work 
out a reseating plan 
using American Uni- 
versal and Envoy seat- 
ing for your school. 





Highland Products Co. 


720 Gay Street 
Knoxville, Tennessee 











Ferns—over 35 species. 

Liverworts—at least 110 species. 

Mosses—at least 210 species. 

Lichens—about 250 species. 

Algae—not counted, but equally 
numerous. 

Fungi—over |,500 species. 

Animal life is equally varied and 
numerous. Over 200 species of native 
and migrant birds have been found. 
Some birds which normally nest in 
Canada may be found nesting on the 
higher mountains. Among the larger 


animals are black bear, wildcat, ground 
hog, rabbit, deer, raccoon, opossum, 
several squirrels, and both red and 
gray foxes. Smaller mammals, reptiles, 
insects, and other groups of animals 
are abundantly represented. 

Well-developed campgrounds are 
available to those who wish to bring 
trailer or tent. There is no charge 
for the use of the grounds either for 
camping or picnicking. 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Culmination of Foods and 
Health Units 


Second Grade 


MRS. LALLIE BURNETTE 


Loudon School 





After observation, | decided that a 
study of foods would benefit the group 
of children | have more than anything 
else, for they are from poor homes and 
some of them look undernourished. 

Before | started, | put down the 
approach, my objectives, children's 
objectives, procedures, evaluations of 
my work, evaluations of the children's 
work, and the culmination. | also 
wrote down all the subjects to be cov- 
ered by this unit and how they were 
to be brought in. | collected all the 
materials and references that | could 
find relating to foods. | filed all of 
these, putting those pertaining to art, 
music, health, fruits, vegetables, milk, 
and meat in their proper places. 

| had a bibliography consisting of 
poems, stories, books, and songs. 

At the end of each day | evaluated 
my work and that of the children. By 
doing this | could more readily see if 
our objectives were being reached. 

The following program was the cul- 
mination of our unit and it tells most 
of the things we have done this year. 


PROGRAM 

Salute to the flag. 

Song—"'The Star-Spangled Banner." 

Fruits— 

We learned that we should eat fresh 
fruits every day. Most of our fruits 
come from California and Florida at 
this time of the year. We read the 
story of “Johnny Apple Seed." He 
traveled all over our country planting 
apple seeds so that we could have 
apples. We drew pictures of fruits, 
made stories, and learned to spell the 
names of many fruits. 

Song—"Apples." 

Vegetables— 

We learned that there are green, 
yellow, ‘and red vegetables. We should 
eat green vegetables every day. We 
had a vegetable garden in our room. 
We planted the vegetables in a box 
with a glass over the front so that we 
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could watch the seeds sprout and grow. 
We have drawn pictures, made book- 
lets, charts, posters, and read books 
and stories about vegetables. We 
also learned to spell the name of many 
of them. 

Song—''Oats, Peas, Beans, and Bar- 
ley Grow." 

Milk— 

We learned that we should drink a 
quart of milk a day. Milk should be 
kept in a clean, cold place because 
germs grow in it so fast. Milk can 
be kept a long time by making it into 
a powder or by canning it. Milk is the 
most perfect food known. We get 
cheese, ice cream, and butter from 
milk. We have made posters, book- 
lets, and read books and stories about 
milk. 

Song—"The Friendly Cow All Red 
and White.” 

Meats— 

We learned that many animals give 
us our meats. We studied the differ- 
ent names of meat and which animal 
we get them from. Meat should be 
kept in a cold place. Long ago the 
Indians cured their meat by keeping it 
in the sun, but now we have large 
packing plants that cure our meat for 
us. Some of it is dried, some canned, 
and some cured. No part of the killed 
animal is thrown away. Everything 
from soap to glue is made from the 
scraps. We have drawn pictures, 
made posters and charts, and read 
stories and books about meat. 

Song—''Six Little Pigs." 

Table Manners— 

We talked about table manners in 
our room and made a chart with the 
rules we learned on it. We learned 


to set the table and ask the blessing. 
‘We decided we would eat together for 


a week in the cafeteria and practice 
the rules we had learned. One of us 
asked the blessing each day. We 
made some mistakes, but we learned 
much about table manners. We have 
been helping our mothers at home by 
setting the table for them. 


Grocery Store— 

We brought all the empty boxes 
and cartons we could find to put in 
the shelves we built for our grocery 
store to find out just how a real one 
is run. We wrote down all the things 
we wanted to learn before we made 
our trip, and when we got back we 
made a chart of all the things we had 
learned. We always tried to be 
courteous and polite in our store and 
we tried to keep it clean and attrac- 
tive. We have enjoyed our grocery 
store more than anything else and most 
of us can give the correct change from 
a dollar. 

Dramatization of "Three Little Kit- 
tens." 

Good Citizenship— 

We formed a good citizenship club 
in our room. We made a chart with 
tracks on it. Each of us had a train 
with our name on it. When we mis- 
behaved, our train was wrecked or 
turned upside down. We made a chart 
and put our good citizenship rules on 
it. We decided on our own punish- 
ments if we broke the rules. Our 
motto is: "The Best Behaved Children." 

Books— 

We got all the books we could find 
on foods for our library. Each of us 
made an apple tree and for every 
book we read we get an apple on our 
tree. All of us are trying to get our 
tree full of apples. We are striving 
to be one hundred per cent in receiv- 
ing reading certificates in our room 
this year. Most of us have already 
read our eight books. Two girls in our 
room have read over one hundred 
books. Another has read seventy 
books, another forty. 

A pantomime of the song “House- 
keeping." 

Science Center— 

We had a science center with milk 
and the things made from milk, corn 
and the things made from corn, wheat 
and the things made from wheat, cot- 
ton and a doll dressed in cotton clothes. 
We also had gourds, shells, birds’ nests, 
and rocks in our center. 

Health— 

We learned the foods that we should 
eat to be healthy. We planned several 
meals that would be healthful. We 
learned that to grow strong and 
healthy we should get plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine, plenty of exercise and 
plenty of sleep. We learned how to 
take care of our bodies so that we 
would keep well. We learned to read 
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a thermometer so that we could keep 
the temperature of our room at 
seventy degrees. We have a tooth- 
brush parade on our blackboard bor- 
der. Each of us has a toothbrush boy 
with our name on it. If we brush our 
teeth, our man stays up. If we forget, 
he comes down. 

Song—Robin Song. 

At the end of our program we served 
cookies and hot chocolate that the 
children had made. 


Tennessee May Be 
Banner F. T. A. 
State 


Future Teachers of America is mak- 
ing great gains this year. The states 
which stand near the top of the list 
in F. T. A. development are Idaho, 
Kansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and West Virginia. 

The race is so close that one or two 
new F. T. A. chapters or added mem- 
bers in existing chapters may bring to 
any one of these states the distinction 
of "Banner F. T. A. State for 1941-42." 

In a period of three years, five F. 
T. A. chapters have been chartered in 
Tennessee with a present membership 
of 154. The chapters which have a 
membership of fifty or more, or have 
made a gain of ten or more per cent 
over their membership of last school 
year, will have a place on the Victory 
Honor Roll to be published in the 1942 
F. T. A. yearbook. The chapters at 
Clarksville, Johnson City, and Cleve- 
land have this rating. 

*Austin Peay Normal School, Clarks- 

ville, sixteen members. 

*State Teachers College, Johnson 

City, twenty members. _ 

Lincoln Memorial University, Har- 

rogate, forty-five members. 

*Bob Jones College, Cleveland, 
forty-four members. 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson 
City, twenty-nine members. 


Utter Nonsense 


SAMUEL L. WALLACE 
2000 Magnolia Avenue, Knoxville 


Some people yearn a lot 

For things they haven't got, 
And sadly think that they 
Would be a lot more gay 

If they could just arrange 

To make some drastic change. 
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social diseases. 


(1) No reduction in benefits on 
account of age. 

(2) Full, year-round protection 
with no reduction of benefits 
during vacations. 

(3) Men and women same pre- 
ferred rates. 

(4) Does NOT require house 
confinement. 

(5) Monthly benefits up to ome 
year on any one illness. 

(6) Monthly benefits up to five 
years on any accident. 





Attention Teachers 


Under a Ly of winced goa ey similar to that which has 


by the General Assembly of the 
Teachers, a liberal disability income con- 
tract, at a low cost, is now available to the teachers of Tennessee. 

This contract is underwritten by The Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association, the largest organization of its kind in the 


The policy is very simple in that benefits are paid for ANY 
accident and ANY sickness, with the exception of insanity and 


(7) Benefits from FIRST DAY 
of disability. 

(8) Pays for diseases NOT com- 
mon to both sexes. 

(9) Liberal, additional hospital 
benefits 


(10) Accidental death or dismem- 
berment benefits. 

(11) Double Indemnity for certain 
travel accidents. 

(12) Medical reimbursement for 
non-disabling injuries. 


Full particulars regarding this special coverage for school teachers 
will be gladly furnished upon request 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


1022-23-24-25-26 Sterick Building 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

















For my part, | admit, 

| often hate to sit 

And teach a science class, 
While minutes slowly pass, 
Until the clock strikes three, 
And thereby sets me free. 


If | could alter things, 

Perhaps I'd sprout some wings 
With which to soar on high 
Across the distant sky 

And finally fly out far 

Tc some uncharted star. 


| might become a worm, 
Or microscopic germ, 

An oyster, or a bear, 
With long and shaggy hair, 
Or | might even be 

A green persimmon tree. 


But if | had my way 

In donning new array, 
And had a chance to call 
The greatest Lord of all, 
His highness | would beg 
To let me be an egg. 


For eggs are smooth and white, 
A most inspiring sight, 

They lie all day and shirk, 

No one can make them work, 
And though a few seem spoiled, 
They all can get hard-boiled. 


They have no need for cash, 
Nor must they always dash 
Around from place to place 
At a breath-taking pace, 

Or pay fines just because 
They break some traffic laws. 


No egg, you'll say, | think, 

Was ever known to drink, 
They need no wine or beer 

To give them friendly cheer, 
And, though they have no brain, 
They're happy, in the main. 


Since this is true, | know 
That | would like to go 
And be one of the eggs; 
Although I'd have no legs, 
| would just roll along, 
Singing a merry song. 














EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHLAND 


ARTHUR L. RANKIN 
Superintendent, Hamilton County Schools 





The argument for adequate educa- 
tion in the Southland is not different 
from the argument for adequate edu- 
cation in any other part of the nation. 
Education is the basis or foundation 
upon which those national values are 
built which make this nation worth 
fighting for. Education is ultimately 
responsible for raising the cultural level 
of the people, in other words, creating 
in them a desire for better things 
upon which the whole structure of 
American business is built. 

Since the average education in the 
nation is a little less than eighth-grade 
standard and the desire for better 
things increases in volume as the cul- 
tural level of the people is raised, it 
would practically double or maybe 
treble the volume of business in 
America to raise the level of culture of 
its people to the twelfth grade. The 
hard-working, careful-thinking business 
man knows this to be true. The great 
question, however, is how can the 
South with its limited resources set up 
an educational program adequate to 
do its share in this undertaking? Look- 
ing at the entire economic field, it is 
rather evident that such cannot be 
done without outside help. Why? 

First, the Southland has been slow to 
develop the types of commercial en- 
terprise that yield the largest returns. 
It is rich in raw materials, but these are 
shipped to other parts of the nation to 
be used in various manufacturing es- 
tablishments to be made ready for 
market. The manufactured article is 
the real income-producing item of 
commerce. 

| remember a story told by Super- 
intendent Sutton of Atlanta. After 
paying $25.00 for a fine vase in an 
Eastern city, he questioned the pro- 
ducer relative to the vase. To his 
amazement he found that the vase was 
made from clay shipped to the pro- 
ducer from Georgia and that he 
bought this clay at fifty cents per ton. 
Dr. Sutton observed that the difference 
between the clay shipped from Geor- 


gia and the beautiful vase he had just 
purchased was education. 

There are two other very important 
considerations apparent in the values 
lying between the fifty cents per ton 
clay and the $25.00 vase. First, the 
vase only had value to the extent that 
someone was high enough in the cul- 
tural scale to appreciate the beauty 
and skill that went into its making. 
Second, a large part of the difference 
represented profit, the enormity of 
which can be seen when we realize 
that every dollar's worth of clay made 
into such vases would sell for $10,000 
or more. This clay did not yield much 
to Georgia but was very valuable to 
the state where the vase was made. 

Second, almost without exception, 
the states with the least per capita 
wealth, income, and taxpaying ability 
have the largest number of children in 
proportion to adult population. Sta- 
tistics show that the relative number of 
children in the South is fifty-seven per 
cent greater than in the twelve richest 
states. 

In spite of the fact that the Southern 
states make a very much greater finan- 
cial effort than the richer states to sup- 
port education, they still do not have 
the wealth to tax sufficient to ade- 
quately provide schools for all the 
children. The President's Advisory 
Committee on Education pointed out 
that there were from 800,000 to | ,000,- 
000 children of elementary school age 
in America that were not in school at 
all due, in the main, to lack of facilities. 
A very large proportion of these were 
in the South. For these children the 
precious ideal of freedom and equal 
opportunity has proved to be chiefly 
freedom and opportunity to grow up 
in ignorance. 

There are about a million children, 
nine-tenths of whom are in the South, 
attending schools that are kept open 
not to exceed seven months per year. 
Half of these children have not more 
than six months, and a fourth not more 
than five months schooling each year. 
The highest-ranking state shows a high 
school enrollment of 31.2 per cent of 
the total public school enrollment. In 
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the lowest state, a Southern state, 11.5 
per cent. In eight Southern states, the 
high school enrollment is less than 
sixteen per cent of the total enrollment. 
Should the South enroll this year all 
of its young people of high school age, 
the school facilities would have to be 
more than doubled. 

Average annual expenditures per 
pupil for current operation of school 
range from $160 in the highest state 
to twenty-eight dollars in the lowest. 
The national average is eighty-nine 
dollars. No one of the Southern states 
exceeded seventy-one dollars, and the 
average in all the Southern states was 
not more than forty dollars. 

The average annual salaries paid to 
teachers range from $2,300 in the 
highest state to $479 in the lowest. 
In the South this range was from $1,096 
in the highest to $479 in the lowest. 
In no Southern state does the average 
salary reach the national average of 
$1,374. In fact the average salary 
paid white teachers in the South is 
about $800 per year and Negro teach- 
ers $400 per year. 

In school buildings, naturally the 
same unfavorable ratio exists. 

Taking all things into consideration, 
fourteen states of the South which have 
one-third of the nation's children of 
school age have but one-sixth of the 
public revenue to pay for schools. 

For the above and many more 
reasons, federal assistance to the 
states for the support of public edu- 
cation is necessary. 

The hational character of business 
and industry, and the concentration in 
a few places of ownership, control, and 
taxpaying ability based on resources 
scattered throughout the nation make 
federal assistance to the states for 
education more and more necessary. 
So long as citizens of the states are also 
citizens of the nation, the nation can- 
not escape the undesirable conse- 
quences of glaring inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunities. It is an obli- 
gation of the federal government to 
oromote the national welfare. This is 
inseparable from the support of public 
education. Education reduces crime, 
raises the standard of culture, is essen- 
tial to longer life and better health, 
increases the wealth and income of the 
people, and is indispensable to national 
defense. The nation should assume 
financial responsibility where needed 
as it so clearly is in the South. 
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WHY LATIN 


R. KENNETH MORGAN 


Headmaster, The Morgan School for Boys 
Petersburg, Tennessee 


It Is a Challenge for Mastery.—No 
student can play with ft. You need 
more than a rocking chair and a palm- 
leaf fan when preparing a lesson. You 
either know it or you do not. No hot 
line of conversation answers the ques- 
tions. 

The manner in which Latin is taught 
determines its value. This is true in 
any course. | know Latin teachers to- 
day who are a disgrace to the profes- 
sion. In the first place they do not 
know their subject matter. | believe 
in teaching the entire matter. Sen- 
tence structure, vocabulary, parsing, 
translation, parts of speech, declension, 
conjugations, etc. This calls for mas- 
tery. It is a challenge to the students. 

One's Knowledge of English.—Don't 
ever call Latin dead. It is very much 
alive if English lives. | learned more 
English from my study of Latin than | 
ever learned from English grammars. 


Not many students know a noun from 
a verb until they study Latin. Some 
never know the difference because they 
called Latin a dead language and they 
never associated with the dead. 

How many of your friends know the 
subject and predicate of a simple sen- 
tence in their own English language? 
How many of them ever heard of 
modifiers? Not many of them unless 
they learned it from a study of Latin. 

You can learn good English and 
speak good English by association with 
people who know and speak good 
English. Nine times out of ten these 
masters of the languages are students 
of Latin. If you would be a good 
English student, be a good Latin stu- 
dent first. 

Latin Teaches Exactness.—Education 
today has too much of a smattering 
knowledge of many things and not 
much certainty about anything. We 
have too many courses in the average 
school. We learn a little about many 
texts. Not exact enough about any- 
thing. 

When | ask a student the declension 
of a noun he can't guess. He has to 


be exact. He must tell me how | may 
know a noun of the different declen- 
sions. 

When | ask a student the conjugation 
of a verb he must be exact. Then how 
| may know verbs of different conju- 
gations. 

An imperative is an imperative. No 
way to make a breakfast food out of it. 

There are gender rules for all nouns 
of all declensions. No way around it. 
It must be exact. 

There are many courses today where 
students can write a lot about and 
never see a text. But most of their 
writing carries no depth of thought and 
they deal in generalities and not in 
certainties. 

No substitute has been found for 
exactness in Latin training. 

Mental Discipline—Have you ever 
heard or sung the song "Scatterbrain"? 
We have much suffering from this 
malady. A brain out of control can 
produce scatterbrain. Where there is 
no mental discipline there is a brain 
unusable in life's pinches. 

It is an idea of mine to train the 
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brain to function by daily practices 
that stimulate thought. 

If | ask a student to give me the 
tense, mood, and voice of a verb, he 
must get all his mental faculties under 
control until he gives the tense, mood, 
and voice of a verb. 

If | ask a student the gender, number, 
and case of a noun, he can't be think- 
ing of football, a dance, and a blonde 
at the same time. 

If | ask for the rule for an “ablative 
absolute” or an “ut clause of purpose,” 
one must call upon his mental powers 
to act and keep them under control. 

Latin produces such mental dis- 
cipline. The Latin-trained student car- 
ries such discipline into life's problems. 
Many farmers are better farmers all 
because they were Latin students. 

Self-Confidence.—| may be wrong 
but | believe we have more students 
today then ever before who are not 
"sure of themselves.’ They just do 
not believe they can do it. They are 
afraid to start. Why? All because 
they have not “found themselves’’ in 
the courses they have taken. One can 
be sure of small things and broaden 
this with time, as time passes courage 
increases. There one feels able to 
tackle most anything. Courage as a 
football player can be developed. | 
know since | have experienced this very 
thing. 

| ask a student to decline bonus, 
bona, bonum. Three genders, singular 
and plural. This is a big undertaking. 
He grunts a while. He does every- 
thing to dodge it if possible. But we 
do not give up. Finally we get it and 
can give it orally and can write it. 
Then a smile takes the place of the 
frown. 

Then it is no trouble to learn an 
adjective in any declension. 

| then ask the student “in what 
does an adjective agree with a noun''? 

He finds he can do it. His self- 
confidence is established. He be- 
lieves in himself. 

Latin does the trick. 
develops self-confidence. 


It teaches and 








Want a Government Joh? 
Begin $1260-$2100 a Year 


War program means thousands of appointments. 
U. S. Government Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a 
year to start, with short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
K210, Rochester, N. Y., for free thirty-two page 
book with list of positions for teachers. You will 
get full particulars telling what to do to qualify 
tor appointment. 
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Thought Stimulus.—! know people will 
not talk Latin. | know they will not 
use Latin grammar rules when they go 
to market or to church. | realize one 
can put on his clothes, feed himself, and 
live through the day and not know one 
Latin syllable from another. But my 
plea for Latin is the type of man or 
woman left after taking a Latin course. 
They meet life to win as they met each 
lesson to win. Latin can be punker 


than punk if the instructor is punker 
than punk and does not demand a 
thorough recitation. 

Do you realize that we have an 
enormous crop of people today who do 
not know how to think for themselves? 
This is largely due to the type of 
training they have had while going to 
school. 

Give me Latin to get people in the 
habit of thinking for themselves. 














POETS’ 


An April Night 


| love to hear the drowsy sounds 
Of lingering raindrops, 

As they beat upon my roof, 

In the sudden calm 

Of a mad, April night: 

And | love to hear 

The whiff and whoof of wind, 

As it plays about my door, 

On just such a night. 


| love to hear the thunder speak, 
And see the lightning flash, 
And play across 

The wooded hills, 

And verdant valleys, 

In between. 


And when the storm is past, 

| love to stand in my door, 

At midnight, 

And look out upon 

The vast expanse of darkness, 
That shrouds the world about me, 
In its calm and still and quiet. 


Then | love to go back 

Into my study, 

And put my books away, 

And my pen and pencils too, 

And lay aside my papers, 

And rest a spell or two; 

Thinking lightly of my labors, 

During the‘earlier hours of night, 
When the storm without was raging, 
While my soul within was quiet. 


Finally, | love to lie down, 
To pleasant dreams, 
With a crown of repose, 


On my brow— 
Not that I've earned it, 
| haven't; 


But that I've tried—somehow. 
—Herman L. Howell. 


CORNER 


Teach Me to Live 
Upon my right | find the world at large 
And on my left a trusting, eager face 
Upraised to me in faith and asking this, 
"Teach me to live." 


And so | hold within my hands the all 

Of this child's life since he believes in 
me. 

With unbelief he'd not say this to me— 

"Teach me to live." 


But careful planning, cautious aims and 
sure 

Can be enough to offer to this youth 

Who, standing here beside me, begs 
but this— 

"Teach me to live." 


Upon my shoulders then the weight 
must rest; 
This one is not alone in what he asks. 
Each sees in me his model as he says, 
"Teach me to live." 
—Dorothy Haston Buchanan. 


Plea 

"God give me but these things," she 
quietly prayed, 

"Clean hands, true heart to venture 
unafraid 

Unto this realm where | must reign 
supreme. 

Let me not thwart one youthful dream. 


"Make me enough to sate their every 
need; 

And please, oh God, create in them 
the greed 

For learning, if no more, to love to 
live— 

To take each day the best that day 
can give. 

—Dorothy Haston Buchanan. 
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School Bell 


They say | do not like it and you— 
That for me it is a steppingstone— 
That | seek fame alone 
Or that it is only bread to keep me ‘til 
I'm dead— 
And |? 
Who am part of it and you— 
Feel every thrill and throb, 
Every pulse and sob— 
Young confidence that knows 
Not greed nor graft and mistrust— 
A bell calls— 
Deep inside me, | must. 
—Evelyn Perkins. 


Best Friend 


There they sat, the patient four, 

Four little dogs at the green school 
door. 

They twisted and turned and stood up 
awhile; 

They licked at their paws to keep right 
in style. 

They bit at a flea and snapped at a fly 

As the minutes slowly ticked by— 
ticked by. 

They'd come there to wait for the 
"dong" of the bell 

When four young masters would roll 
pell-mell 

From the green school door 

Where the patient four 

Sat and stood while they waited. 

—Dorothy Haston Buchanan. 


e 
The Teacher's "If" 


If you can take your dreams into the 


classroom, 
And always make them part of each 
day's work; 
lf you can face the countless petty 
problems 
Nor turn from them, nor ever try 
to shirk; 
If you can live so that the child you 
work with 
Deep in his heart knows you to be 
a man; 
If you can take “I can't’ from out 


his language 
And put in place a vigorous "'! can." 


If you can take love with you to the 
classroom, 
And yet on "'firmness'’ never shut 
the door; 
If you can teach a child the love of 
nature 
So that he helps himself to all her 
store; 
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If you can teach him life is what we 
make it, 
That he himself can be his only bar; 
If you can tell him something of the 
heavens 
Or something of the wonder of a 
star. 


If you with simple bits of truth and 
honor 
His better self occasionally reach, 
And yet not overdo or have him dub 
you 
As one who is 
preach; 
If you impart to him a bit of liking 
For all the wondrous things we find 
in print, 
Yet have him understand that to be 
happy 
Play, exercise, fresh air he must not 
stint. 


inclined to ever 


If you can give the best that's in you, 
And in the giving always happy be; 
If you can find the good that's hidden 


somewhere 
Deep in the heart of every child 
you see; 
If you can do these things and all the 
others 


That teachers everywhere do every 
day, 
You're in the work that you were 
surely meant for. 
Take hold of it! 
place and stay. 
—Sue Nelle Masters. 


« 

Sonnet to Spring, 1942 

Our spring this year is beautiful and 
free 

As ne'er before. 
herself 

In heavenly green and calm tranquility. 

Her colors blend into a profuse wealth 

Of loveliness, and like a silken dress 

She wears her beauty. Strange how 
one can care 

For gentleness of springtime's soft 
caress. 

Peach petals falling softly on the lawn 

In patterned patches, pink against the 
green, 

Remind us of the horrors of the dawn 

To English boys and girls and what 
they've seen. 

Dear God! is beauty more intense this 
year, 

Or does the contrast make it seem 
more dear? 

—Junior English Class, 
Bells High School. 
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Know it's your 


She doth bedeck 








Code of Ethics for Teachers 





Teachers Education Association 
Rutherford County, Tennessee 





FOREWORD 

That the teachers of Rutherford 
County may insure professional atti- 
tudes and bring to their professional 
relations high standards of conduct, 
that the aims of education more fully 
may be realized by each member of 
the County Teachers’ Association, and 
that the welfare of the teaching pro- 
fession may be promoted, the com- 
mittee of teachers’ welfare, appointed 
by the president of the association, 
submits this code of ethics for thought- 
ful consideration to the county teach- 
ers. This proposed code is in accord- 
ance with the National Education As- 
sociation code of ethics which was 
adopted in 1929; at the N. E. A. Con- 
vention in Boston in 1941 it was re- 
vised by Theodore D. Martin, director 
of membership of the N. E. A. Ten- 
nessee is one of the eleven states that 
has not officially adopted a code for 
teachers. The solution of basic pro- 
fessional problems rather than mere 
personal behavior is emphasized. Four 
aspects of the status of the teacher in 
the profession are offered for consid- 
eration: (1) the attitude of the teacher 
toward pupils; (2) the attitude of the 
teacher toward the community; (3) 
the attitude of the teacher toward 
fellow teachers and administrative of- 
ficials; and (4) the attitude of the 
teacher toward the teaching profes- 
sion. 

ARTICLE I—ATTITUDE OF THE TEACHER 
TOWARD THE PUPIL 

Teaching is a profession demanding 
the very quintessence of the person- 
ality and preparation of the teacher. 
The real teacher should possess right 
ideals, right principles and attitudes, 
right habits and thoughts. As a mas- 
terly guide, the teacher should realize 
his happy responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the manifold nature of 
the pupil for service to society: the 
physical, the social (moral), the intel- 
lectual, and the spiritual. 

Section |. In all relations with the 
pupil, it is the duty of the teacher to 
be courteous, just, and professional. 

Section 2. In the schoolroom the 
teacher should see that physical com- 
fort is provided for the pupils in 
charge. 
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Section 3. The teacher should 
wholeheartedly cooperate with doc- 
tors and nurses of the Rutherford 
County Health Department for the 
promotion of good health of pupils 
and of the teacher himself. 

Section 4. The teacher should real- 
ize that only through an awakening of 
personal pride, engendered by genuine 
self-respect and ambition of the pupil, 
will be developed the desirable at- 
tributes of pupil-citizenship, thus up- 
holding that education makes better 
people and better neighbors. 

Section 5. In the democratic spirit 
the teacher should inspire develop- 
ment of the individual and of the 
group in charge. 

Section 6. The teacher's attitude 
toward the pupil unquestionably should 
be one of courtesy and of wise and 
sympathetic understanding—the key- 
note to exemplary pupil behavior and 
ultimately to high achievement. 

Section 7. By the teacher every 
possible channel should be opened to 
the approach of the realization and 
appreciation of beauty and good. The 
very pervading spirit of the school 
environment together with the curric- 
ulum should develop the pupil's spirit- 
ual nature. 

Section 8. The ideal teacher would 
be ever conscious of the truism: ''Ex- 
ample is stronger than precept.’ 


ARTICLE II—THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
TEACHER TO THE COMMUNITY 
Section |. The teacher should pos- 


sess a keen sense of social obligation 
through a broad vision of social life. 

Section 2. In order to secure better 
understanding of the pupil's nature, his 
interests and his home environment, 
the teacher should establish a friendly 
cooperation between the home and 
the school. 

Section 3. The teacher should evi- 
dence leadership that insures service 
for the betterment of the community. 


ARTICLE III—THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
TEACHER TOWARD FELLOW-TEACHERS 
AND OFFICIALS 
Section |. It is the obligation of the 


teacher to be loyal to his associates 
with that loyalty that implies sincerity 
and courage. 
Section 2. 
structive. 


Criticism should be con- 


Section 3. Wholesome relationship 
is attained through recognition of not 
only the administrator's right to leader- 
ship, but also his acceptance of respon- 
sibility, and through the teacher's right 
to self-expression. 

Section 4. A teacher should seek 
or anticipate appointment or promo- 
tion only through merit. 

Section 5. By school officials the 
professional growth of teachers should 
be recognized by promotion and by 
other favorable methods. 

Section 6. The teacher should meet 
obligations to the county superintend- 
ent of schools and the local schoo! 
board. 

ARTICLE IV—THE ATTITUDE OF THE 


TEACHER TOWARD THE PROFESSION 
Section |. Inasmuch as the teach- 


ing profession is dynamic, the teacher 
should faithfully edify himself by study 
and in service. Regularly he should 
read professional books and periodi- 
cals; he should inspire the worthy to go 
forward in the profession. 

Section 2. The profession should be 
dignified not only for its sacred cause, 
but by seeking adequate remuneration 
for the enrichment of the teacher's 
social and professional life. 

Section 3. The teacher should af- 
filiate with the county, the state, and 
the national professional organizations. 

ARTICLE V—COMMISSION ON 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
Should this code of ethics be rati- 


fied by the Teachers’ Association of 
Rutherford County the committee on 
teachers’ welfare below recommend 
that a commission in professional 
ethics be selected jointly by the offi- 
cers of the association and the county 
superintendent of public instruction. 
This commission shall consist of five 
members of the association who will 
draw for one-, two-, three-, four-, and 
five-year terms, respectively. There- 
after one member shall be appointed 
each year for a five-year term. The 
commission will elect its chairman. It 
will investigate cases of violation of 
this code. It will make recommenda- 
tions to the proper persons: the of- 
fending teacher, the principal, the 
superintendent, or the local board. It 
will publicize this code and suggest 
needed modifications or revisions to be 
acted upon by the local association. 

Respectfully submitted by the teach- 
ers’ welfare committee of Rutherford 
County, Tennessee. 

MRS. G. B. THAXTON, Chairman 

HOMER PITTARD 

ANNA MANSON KING 
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Greetings, A. C. E. family. 

| hope none of you have succumbed 
to that favorite seasonal disease, 
"spring fever.’ If so, take along these 
songs and sing ‘em at your next A. C. 
E. meeting and dedicate ‘em to that 
inevitable problem child who is largely 
responsible for a teacher's siege of 
“spring fever." (We call him Johnny.) 

OH, DEAR 

(Tune: Oh, Dear, What Can the 
Matter Be?) 
Oh, Dear, what can the matter be; 
Dear, Dear, what can the matter be: 
Oh, Dear, what can the matter be; 
Johnny's so long in this grade. 


We've tested his |. Q., we've grouped 
him with others; 

We know it's a fact that he's one of 
four brothers; 

We've written his history and even his 
mother's; 

But still he's so long in this grade. 

So it's . . . (repeat first verse). 


JOHNNY 
(Tune: My Bonnie.) 

Now, Johnny was somewhat a problem, 

And Johnny had minus I. Q. 

And Johnny is now maladjusted, 

So what is his teacher to do? 
(Chorus) 

Tell me, oh, tell me, 

Just what is his teacher to do, to do, 

Tell me, oh, tell me, 

Just what is his teacher to do? 


Now, Johnny needs all my attention, 
And Johnny needs work he can do, 
But Johnny is one among many, 
And hours each day are too few. 
(Repeat chorus.) 

Mrs. Margaret Allen, president of 
the Nashville A. C. E., composed and 
used these words at our last meeting. 
| know you will enjoy them, so don't 
fail to use them. 

e 

| sent out an S. O. S. this month 
and to the rescue came the following 
branches: 

Carter County, Davidson County, 
Nashville, Rutherford County, Middle 
Tennessee State Teachers College, and 
Warren County. 

"Thanks a million" for your contribu- 
tions, and please let me hear from you 
again. : 


FOR APRIL, 1942 


C. E. 


ELIZABETH HERTENSTEIN 
Nashville 


Congratulations to Carter County. 
Your theme for the year, “Needs of 
Young Children in a Democracy," is 
one of interest to every A. C. E. mem- 
ber, and I wish that | could have had 
the benefit of your fine discussion 
groups. Your luncheon program hav- 
ing for its main topic, "Reading," was 
well planned and I'm sure well ex- 
ecuted. | am very glad to hear from 
this wide-awake group and your family 
is very proud of you. 


Warren County had the right idea 
when it gave its first banquet and made 
it an annual affair. Food is a social- 
izing agent and nowhere can one find 
the fellowship that is found around the 
festive board. Very glad to hear of 
your fine membership and your many 
accomplishments. “Keep the good 
work up." 

«* 

"Thank you," Lorene Brown, for your 
write-up on the forum meeting which 
the Rutherford County A. C. E. had 
at its February meeting. The subject, 
"What | Expect of Teachers and School 
Officials," is one worthy of discussion 
by all our groups. 


From Miss Juanita Robinson (presi- 
dent of Middle Tennessee State Teach- 
ers College A. C. E.) comes, the fol- 
lowing interesting letter: 

"The executive members and the 
committees of the A. C. E. met Octo- 
ber 30 and made plans for the coming 
year. 

"The theme for the year's work is a 
study of the Latin-American countries. 
Two members are to work together on 
each country, collecting all materials 
available, maps, posters, booklets, 
pamphlets, literature, music, art, his- 
tory, geographical features, education, 
recreation, government, products, 
schools, and suggestions for teaching 
these regions. An exhibit is to be 
given of all the free materials and 
information collected." 

You will certainly have a marvelous 
start for a “Materials Bureau" to pass 
on to the teachers of other grades. 
Let me hear from you again and tell 
me about the exhibit. 


From Miss Ruby Potts (president of 
Davidson County Branch) comes the 
suggestion that we print a few of the 
thoughts in the "Branch Exchange.” 

he calls our attention to "Branch 
Exchange" for January, 1942, particu- 
larly (1) Branch News from New Jersey 
—"Let the Child Draw’; (2) At the top 
of page three—the statements under 
"Do the Job That Is Yours as an In- 
dividual." : 

Thank you, Miss Potts, for this splen- 
did suggestion. We would be most 
happy to have you assume the re- 
sponsibility of giving us a few of the 
"high points" for each issue. 

e 
A THOUGHT FOR YOU 
To have done whatever had to be 
done; 
To have turned the face of your soul 
to the sun; 
To have made life better and brighter 
for one; 
This is to have lived. 
—Harrison. 
s 
A RECIPE FOR YOUR COOKBOOK 
Burnt Cakes 


Fruit Cake Cake of Character 
Ingredients 

Flour A pile of days and hours 
Eggs and baking powder... . Faith and 
love 

Salt _. Humor 
Sugar ete, Sse Patience 
Fruit Friendship, money, pleasure, 
books, pictures, and music 

Butter . . ..... Personality 


Mix well and bake in. a moderate 
oven. Make sure that the flame (tem- 
per) does not flare too high. 

* 

When you get this issue, our state 
convention will have come and gone 
and you will be back in the harness, 
champing at the bit with impatience 
to get done some of those things for 
which you received the inspiration at 
our meeting, and on the other hand 
you may be a little downhearted after 
seeing and hearing the things that are 
being done. 

If you are in either of the two moods, 
then you have a picture of me, inspired 
to do this page when the "news" is 
sent in regularly, and downhearted 
and blue when | know of good things 
being done but no one sends me a 
write-up. 

And right here, let me commend 
Wayne County for the many fine con- 
tributions sent this page. Wayne 
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County heads the list for sending the 
most "news." They have a wide-a- 
wake group and a grand publicity 
chairman. 

Say, you other branches, 
take a hint?" 


Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


BEFORE PEARL HARBOR. By Earle Williams 
Newton. Webster Publishing Co., Saint Louis, 
Mo. Price, 30c net. 64 pages, size, 6x8 inches, 
illustrated, with map of Pacific Ocean. A 
brief history of Japan from 1853 to December 


“can you 








7, 1941. Suitable for all social studies, 
grades 7-12. No propaganda, but facts 
regarding social, economic, political, re- 


ligious, and military conditions in the Orient 
prior to the Pearl Harbor attack. 


STUDIES AND ACTIVITIES IN BIOLOGY. 
By Chapin W. Day and Margaret Ritchie. 
Edited by John W. Ritchie. World Book Com- 
pany. Price, $0.80. 218 pages. A labora- 
tory manual, notebook, and activity guide 
designed to challenge and to provide vigor- 
ous training for students of varying abilities. 
The large ideas and principles of biology are 
developed and the student is guided in deal- 
ing firsthand with living material. The wide 
variety of experiments and activities outlined 
all point to an understanding of biological 
principles. The work is arranged for efficient 
use of pupil and teacher time and can be 
used with any modern textbook. 


WHAT TO EAT—HOW TO PREPARE IT. 
By Bess Oerke. McCormick-Mathers Publish- 
ing Company. Complete with tests and a 
teacher's manual, is a new type text-labora- 
tory book for foods classes which is equally 
valuable at home and at school. It places 
proper emphasis on health and nutrition as 
well as cookery processes and the production 
and manufacture of foods. This carefully or- 
ganized study guide may be used effectively 
with students reading widely from several 
of the outstanding textbooks to which it is 
keyed, or it may be used in conjunction with 
a particular textbook. In either case, What to 
Eat—How to Prepare It, with its combination 
of laboratory work and home projects, will 
provide purposeful activity for the student in 
mastering essentials in the foods course. 


LONGHORN COWBOY. By Captain James 
H. Cook and Prof. Howard R. Driggs. World 
Book Company. Price, $1.12. 246 pages. 
Written against a background of cattlemen 
and cattle trails, LONGHORN COWBOY is a 
fascinating life story for reading in upper 
grades. The narrator, Captain James H. Cook, 
writes from broad experience of pioneer life 
in growing America. Jim Cook knew Michigan 
in days when flights of wild pigeons darkened 
the sky, and when the wild turkeys lighting in 
the trees to roost bore down great branches 
with their weight. He recalls, too, years with 
the Mexican vaqueros, gathering wild long- 
horns out of the Texas brush country, as weil 
as the great cattle drives, the stampedes, the 
fording of swollen streams, the Indian fighting, 
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that were a part of the routine of a vanished 
way of life. Here is the story of the true 
cowboy, his work, and his vital part in the 
development of the West. The eight double- 
page drawings and numerous chapter head- 
ings by Herbert M. Stoops are excellent ex- 
amples of this artist's amazing skill in depict- 
ing cowboys, Indians, and animals in action. 


INDOCTRINATION FOR AMERICAN DE- 
MOCRACY. By Benjamin Floyd Pittinger. 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 110 
pages. This book advocates the deliberate 
indoctrination for American democracy of 
children and youth in American schools. It 
maintains that a proper business of education, 
both public and private, in this country is to 
imbue young Americans with intelligent devo- 
tion to their country's basic principles and 
ideals. Indoctrination for American democracy 
is represented as not only a proper, but also a 
major and necessary, business of American 
education. 


WHEN TODAY BEGAN. By Pauline K. An- 
jell. The Macmillan Company. Price, $0.92. 
378 pages. Glimpses of the past can be in- 
teresting reading to all of us, and especially 
to children who read of the everyday ex- 
periences of boys and girls of their own age. 
This story-and-picture history of the world 
from the days of the cave man to the days 
of our own fathers recounts the experiences of 
children about the age of third- and fourth- 
grade pupils. In addition to its accurate 
absorbing content of historical facts, this new 
history reader features “Something to Do" 
questions after each chapter and page refer- 
ences to similar stories. A selected list of 
books for supplementary reading and a word 
ist appear at the back of the text. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS. By William H. J 

son and Louis V. Newkirk. The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.32. 160 pages. This is 
a new basal textbook designed primarily for 
use in industrial or manual arts departments 
of junior and senior high schools. Because 
of its very simple and detailed explanations of 
the ways of making things, however, it will be 
of use wherever teachers employ projects and 


activities. It treats printing, bookbinding, 
inoleum block cutting, silk-screen printing, 
paper making, and photography. Detailed 


directions are provided both in the text and 
by illustrations giving step-by-step procedures. 
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“I’m late for school, but if I hurry, I'll 
be in time for recess!” 





TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIPS. By Ber 
nice Baxter. The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$1.50. 166 pages. This is a concrete and 
practical treatment of the reaction of pupils 
to their teacher's personality and the effect 
it has on their own personalities and classwork. 
The theme of the book ties in closely with 
the present increased interest in making de 
mocracy live in the classroom. 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. Official Bi 
weekly of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Replacing SCHOOL 
LIFE for the duration of the war. Price, $1.00 
for twenty-four issues. 


DINNER AT BELMONT. By Alfred Leland 
Crabb. Bobbs-Merrill Company. Skillful and 
dramatic tale. An historical novel set in the 
Civil War days, with military background, 
plenty of action, and a light romance. 
Smoothly done, consistently interesting. You 
get a picture of besieged Nashville, and the 
bravery of the cultivated Southerners in ad- 
usting themselves to war conditions. Dia- 
logue rings true—the plot is well-knit—there's 
an underlying philosophic tone that con- 
tributes to the effectiveness. The story hinges 
n the gathering of a dinner party. 


WORLD WAR MATERIALS AVAILABLE. In 
accord with the university's “all out" policy of 
devotion to the cause of Victory, the Division 
of University Extension of The University of 
Tennessee has expanded its extension library 
and reference service to cover all phases of 
the World War. Hundreds of articles dealing 
with the American way of life and America's 
procedures and purposes in contrast with 
those of her enemies have been collected and 
arranged in packages of information for use 
of the individuals and organizations engaged 

promotion of the American way, and, in 
addition, materials are being gathered daily. 
is a reference librarian whose duties 
include examination of catalogues and indexes 
and periodicals, upon request, in preparation 
of bibliographies of materials for discussion 
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snd study. An announcement recently issued 
tates that the service is designed for 
speeches, forums, discussions, study groups 
classwork, personal study, teaching, and 
program planning. 

SOUTHERN LIFE AND LITERATURE. By 
Clarence R. Stone, Pearl V. Guyton, and 


Armistead C. Gordon, Jr. Webster Publish- 
ing Company,’ St. Louis, Missouri. A new 
series of supplementary readers that presents 
a carefully chosen collection of the best 
stories and poems that cover the whole South. 
They portray life at every period of time, from 
the first settlement to the present, and in 
every section from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Hatteras, and from the Ozarks to Key West. 
Mustang Gray, grade 4 or 5, 364 pages, net 
price, $0.72. Pine Knots, grade 5 or 6, 364 
pages, net price, $0.72. Cypress Knees, grade 
& or 7, 364 pages, net price, $0.72.° 


New Books Received 


VARIETY SHOWS AND HOW TO PRODUCE 
THEM. By Neil Trimble. Beckley-Cardy 
Company. Price, $1.00. 141 pages. 


SHARED EXPERIENCES — PROBLEMS AND 
PRACTICES IN THE SMALL RURAL 
SCHOOLS. The Small Rural Schools Work- 
shop. Under the direction of John E. Brewton. 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Price, 
$0.50. 59 pages. 


ON DUTY DITTIES. By Joyce MacLean and 


Margaret Harman. Harbinger House. Price, 
$1.00. 59 pages. 

FAMOUS EXPLORERS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. By Ramon Peyton Coffman and 
Nathan G. Goodman. , A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany. Price, $2.00. 166 pages. 
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SCHOOL ARTS. The art magazine for teach- 
ers. Pedro de Lemos, editor. The Printers 
Building, Worcester, Massachusetts. Subscrip- 
tion rate, $3.00 per year. 


ALL AROUND US. By Fannie L. Michaels. 
Beckley-Cardy Company. Price, $0.80. 172 
pages. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSITY CEN- 
TERS IN THE SOUTH. Edited by A. F. Kuhl- 
man. The Peabody Press and the Vanderbilt 
University Press. 128 pages. 

GOOD ENGLISH HABITS. By Roy Ivan 
Johnson, Laura Hooper, and Frances Ross 
Dearborn. Ginn and Company. 239 pages. 
Price, $0.84. 

ENGLISH IN WORK AND PLAY. By Roy 
Ivan Johnson, Mate Virginia Bear, and Bess 
Goodykoontz. Ginn and Company. 296 
pages. Price, $0.96. 

HEALTH IN SCHOOLS. Twentieth Yearbook, 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, National Education Association. Price, 
$2.00. 544 pages. 


GOVERNMENT SOURCES OF INFORMA- 
TION ON NATIONAL DEFENSE. Education 
and National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 3. 
Federal Security Agency, United States Of- 
fice of Education. (Preliminary Edition.) 


"Parking" for Pleasure and Profit 
(Continued from page fifteen) 

Those who are teachers of biology, 
general science, or nature study will 
find such a vacation in the Smokies 
both pleasant and profitable. In these 
days when long trips are out of the 
question, why not visit the national 
park which, in a few years’ time, has 
become the most visited of all national 
parks? Why not follow a naturalist 
while you are enjoying a period of 
recreation and learn something to take 
back to your pupils—something that 
should help you bring nature to the 
classroom? 


s 
Invitation to Educators 


and Teachers 

The Southeastern Congress of Op- 
tometry will convene on Sunday, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday, May 10, II, 12, at 
the Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee, 
and we wish to extend an invitation to 
all educators and teachers to be our 
guests at a joint session Monday, Ma 
H1, 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. Dr. t. Ww, 
Leavell, Professor of Education, George 
Peabody College, and Dr. A. M. Skef- 
fington of St. Louis, Missouri, will lec- 
ture on relation of vision of education 
and remedial training. 

. 


Tennessee on Honor Roll 

For the first time in several years 
Tennessee's National Education Asso- 
ciation membership has _ increased 
enough to place the state on the honor 
roll of the national association. Total 
National Education Association mem- 
bership in the state on April |, 1942, 
was 2,572 as compared to 2,222 on 





parts. of the wisdom of Solomon and the 
patience of Job; season with the salt of ex- 
perience, the pepper of animation, the oil of 
sympathy, and a dash of humor; stew well for 
about four years in a hot classroom, testing 
occasionally with the fork of criticism thrust 
in by a principal or superintendent. When 
done to a turn, garnish with a small salary 
and serve hot to the community.—Author 
Unknown. 


Congratulations to 


1941. 
Wilson New, state National Education 
Association director. 


May 31, 


& 

THE MAKING OF A TEACHER 
{Educational Music Magazine—April Issue) 
Select a young and pleasing personality; 

trim off all the mannerisms of voice, dress, or 
deportment: pour over it a mixture of equal 











Sette 


res What You Con Do- 


to help America when you travel 


You can travel today as you have in the past—but you'll be 
helping your country if you cooperate in several important ways! 


SAVE MATERIALS. You can save vital materials America needs 
— if you go by bus rather than by car. Super-Coaches carry passengers 
several times as far— per pound of rubber, per gallon of gasoline. 


SAVE TIME. Avoid confusion and delay at departure time— 
arrange for tickets, routes, travel information well in advance. 


SAVE FOR DEFENSE BONDS. Low Greyhound fares—just a 
fraction of the cost of driving—save you extra money for Defense 
Stamps and Bonds! 

UNCLE SAM OKAYS VACATIONS. The U. S. Travel Bureau 


favors vacation trips to — America. If you take a vacation 
this summer, plan to travel on mid-week days—you'll help to 





avoid crowding of travel facilities on week-ends, the only time 
soldiers, sailors, war workers can take trips. 


GREYHOUND 





Just off the press—lithographed in full colors—fit for framing. Shows paee Army, Navy, 
Marine camps and bases . . . gives information on military insignia, rank of officers and men. 
For your free copy, mail this pon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 527 N. Main St., Memphis, 


Tennessee. 
Name 


Address 
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BOOKS ABOUT OUR NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 


Alaska, Canada, Greenland, Iceland, Mexico, Central and South America 


Price 

AMAZON THRONE—Harding Sr. High $3.50 
Intimate portrayal of Brazil’s three colorful 
monarchs—covers history of that country 
during Nineteenth Century (Bobbs) 

AMERICA SOUTH—Beals Sr. High 
A dramatic story of the modern and ancient 
Americas to the south of us (Lipp.) 

AMERICAS TO THE SOUTH—Whitaker. Sr. High 
A first rank journalist tells us what we 
need and want to know about South 
America (Macmillan 

BRAZIL, LAND OF THE 
FUTURE—Zwieg Sr. High 
A brilliant treatment of Brazil (Viking) 

BURTON HOLME’S MEXICO—Castillo Gr. 6-8 
Description and travel in Mexico (Wheeler) 

CHILDREN OF THE FIERY 
MOU NTAIN—Cannon 
The adventures of two boys visitins 
Guatemala 

CITADEL OF A HUNDRED 
STAIRWAYS—Malkus Gr. 
A boy of today goes from his home in the 
United States to Peru, accompanying his 
father who is a mining engineer 

COURAGE OVER THE 
ANDES—Kummer r. 7-9 
An impetuous young American boy helps 
liberate South America in this thrilling saga 
of 1812 

FRENCH CANADA—Boswell re 
History, customs, and industry of French 
Canada. 

HE WOULDN’T BE KING— 
(BOLIVAR )—Baker 
A biography of the Great Liberator. 

INSIDE LATIN AMERICA—Gunther 
The authority on Latin America today 

JORGE’S JOURNEY—Desmond 
A story of the coffee country of Brazil. 

LANDS OF NEW WORLD 
NEIGHBORS— Adamson 
This is a concise and complete history of 
each country in the Western Hemisphere. 

LET’S SEE SOUTH AMERICA—Wither- 
spoon Gr. 5-6 .66 
A book on travel in South America (Southern) 

LIBERATORS AND HEROES OF MEXICO 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA—Lansing. Sr. High 3.00 
Fifteen colorful biographies of men of 
Mexico and Central America. (Page) 

LIBERATORS AND HEROES OF 
SOUTH AMERICA—Lansing 
Famous heroes of South America. 

LITTLE JUNGLE VILLAGE—Waldeck 
The story of the beginning of a tribe and 
the tasks and trials involved. British Guiana 
jungle (Houghton) 

LUPE AND THE SENORITA—Kahmann_ Gr. 7-9 
A moving present-day mystery story of a 
Puerta Rican gir! (Random) 

MANUELITO OF COSTA RICA—Gay Gr. 2-4 
Costa Rica is brought to children of Am- 
erica by brightly colored pictures and an 
enchanting story (Cadmus) 

MARIA ROSA—Kelsey Gr. 2-3 
A gay picture-story book with a small heroine 
who was sure she couldn't wait for Carnival 
Day in Rio. 

MARIO AND THE CHUNA—Hall 
Mario and his pet bird have many exciting 
adventures 

NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH—Goetz 
An excellent book on Latin America—twelve 
countries are included. 

NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 
Our neighbors — living, working, playing. 
Neighbors in Iceland, Greenland, and Canada. 
All over Central and South America. 


3.50 


2.50 


7-12 
(Winston) 

2.00 
(Winston) 
Gr. 4-6 
(Viking) 


2.00 


...Gr. 6-9 2.50 
(Vanguard) 
Sr. High 3.50 
(Harper) 
Gr. 4-6 1.75 
(Macmillan) 


Sr. High 3.50 
(McGraw) 


Sr. High 3.00 
(Page) 
Gr. 4-6 2.00 


2.00 


1.28 


2.00 
(Doubleday) 
Gr. 2-4 


(Cadmus) 
Gr. 4-8 


(Harcourt) 


1.12 


2.50 


(Heath) 


CHILDREN OF MEXICO—Hogner 

OOTAH AND HIS PUPPY—Peary 
(Greenland) 

LETTERS FROM GUATEMALA— 
Goetz 

KIMBI, INDIAN OF THE 
JUNGLE—Williams 


AROUND THE CARIBBEAN—Burglon 
SKY HIGH IN BOLIVIA—Adams 
EXPLORING THE JUNGLE— 
Waldeck (British Guiana) 
RICO, THE YOUNG RANCHER— 
’ ng 
THE GAUCHO’S DAUGHTER- 


‘ 


PoOLtoct \rgentina) 
UP CANADA WAY—Dickson 
RICHES OF SOUTH AMERICA 
V Hage 

RICHES OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
Von Hage 

BOYS OF THE ANDES— 
Desmond (Peru) 

AROUND THE YEAR IN ICELAND— 
Yates 

ALONG THE INCA HIGHWAY— 
Malkus 

SIX GREAT MEN OF BRAZIL— 
Kelsey 

PABLO AND PETRA—Lee 
Pablo and Petra, two Mexican children, show 
us the charm of the Mexican countryside. 

PANCHITA—Goetz eh: ; 
The story of a little girl of Guatemala— 
daughter of pottery makers. 

PICTURE GEOGRAPHIES—Marguerite 
Henry 
CHILI 
ARGENTINA 
BRAZIL 
CANADA 
WEST INDIES 
PANAMA 
MEXICO 
ALASKA 

RUNAWAY BALBOA—Johnson 
Adventures of the mule engine in the jungle 
at the Panama Canal Zone 

SILVER LLAMA—Malkus 
Adventuring with a silver 
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